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ON pace 24 you will find the beginning of our annual index. 
Every year, as we put this together, the events of the previous 
12 months form a fairly clear pattern. 1958 was climaxed 
by the successful United States launching of an 8,800-pound 
Atlas satellite, which has provided President Eisenhower 
with the weird distinction of being the first man to send 
Christmas greetings to earth from outer space. But it is 
symptomatic of this Space Age that we greet such happen- 
ings more with curiosity than with awe. Perhaps, after all. 
1958 can best be described as a year of testing and probing, 
of crises that never quite reached their breaking points. 

In France, plagued by the military and civilian uprisings 
in Algeria, open revolution was averted with the burial of 
the indolent Fourth Republic and the decision to let General 
de Gaulle set up the Fifth Republic on his own terms— 
making France the second largest individual category in the 
index with 25 entries. In the hypertensive Middle East, 
the merger of Egypt and Syria sent Jordan’s throne totter- 
ing, precipitated a coup in Iraq and threatened tiny Lebanon 
to the point where U.S. Marines were required to stabilize 
the situation—resulting in 22 Middle East listings. 

In the Formosa Strait, Communist China and Nationalist 
China traded verbal and artillery blows over Quemoy and 
Matsu and the crescendo caused extreme uneasiness around 
the world—accounting for 13 China entries. Another inter- 
national crisis came in Berlin when Moscow threatened to 
abrogate the four-power agreements governing the city— 
giving Germany 12 entries. Russia, of course, had the largest 








The various United States categories contain a tot) 
107 entries. Here, too, the stresses and strains of the 
can be seen. Foreign Policy has the most listings—36, 
for behind is Economy, reflecting the short but sharp 
pression of the middle months—22. Interest in the Co; 
sional and gubernatorial elections is clear from the n 
of listings under Politics—18. 

This year also saw the publication of four special sectiga 
and one special issue: “U.S. Housing: A New Program”) 
Charles Abrams (January 13); “The Meaning of Hungary! 
by Raymond Aron (March 24); “Democracy and Desegn 
gation,” by Sidney Hook (April 21); “Communist Chin, 


Power and Prospects,” by Richard L. Walker (October ») HE 
special issue); and “The U.S. and Latin America’s Egon om 
omy,” by W. S. Woytinsky. sig! 


More than in past years, we carried lengthy studies 4 hard et 
major issues: “Russia Five Years After Stalin,” a sy —the d 
posium that began in the March 24 issue and concluded gtateme 
in the June 23 issue; “A Debate on the Ultimate Threg 
by Sidney Hook and Bertrand Russell (May 26 and Jug . f 
7-14); “The Birth of the Fifth Republic,” by André Philj mg ° 
(July 7-14) ; and “How Congress Can Speed School Integg For 
tion,” by Carl A. Auerbach (December 22). gress WV 

Finally, THe New Leaner itself underwent some chang and. f 
in 1958. Our picture cover not only increased newsstanj Fisenh: 
sales, but subscriptions for the year reached a new highly 
1959 we plan to improve our product still further, as pay 
of a constructive effort to provide you with a Happy 2 dreary 
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number of entries for any single foreign country—41. Year. Sounds 
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COFFIN 


WASHINGTON 
HE Wuite House has all the 
lh of a city getting ready for a 
hard enemy attack and a long siege 
—the drawn faces and tension. bold 
statements for the citizens that no one 
really believes, and the frantic build- 
ing of barricades. 

For on January 4 the 86th Con- 
gress will roar down on Washington 
and. from all omens, subject the 
Eisenhower Administration to the 


roughest pounding since the last 


dreary days of Herbert Hoover. 


Sounds in the distance indicate there 





oo wo ow 


will be a terrific shelling at the 
“trickle down” economy theory by 
which Ike’s business pals tried to 
create a welfare state for favored in- 
dustry; at Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles, whose policies appear 
at times to be coming apart at the 
seams: and at the fading image of the 
soldier-hero himself. 

The Administration pretends to be 
alarmed at the dire peril facing the 
populace from “the spenders,” who, 
like the abominable snow man. still 
have not been photographed. Actu- 
ally, General Eisenhower has more to 
fear from the mutiny of his own 
troops. The roughest blow yet at Ike 
comes from the conservative GOP 
spokesman, Clarence Buddington Kel- 
land, who called him “a facade with 
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no solid structure . . . like a movie set. 
You open the door and find yourself 
on a vacant lot.” This view is priv- 
ately shared by jaunty Senator Styles 
(R.-N.H.), — treacle-voiced 
Senator Everett McKinley Dirksen 
(R.-Ill. ) —heir-apparent to William F. 


Knowland’s job of Senate minority 


Bridges 
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By Tris Coffin 


86TH CONGRESS 


leader—and house minority chief Joe 
Martin (R.-Mass.) on the right, and 
by that frank Yankee, George Aiken 
(R.-Vt.), on the left. 

And Vice President Richard M. 
Nixon is so openly working to set up 
a separate headquarters and strategy 
that an amusing incident occured the 
other night. He held what he thought 
was a private huddle with his two 
Cabinet General 
William Rogers and Labor Secretary 
James Mitchell, and Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare 
Marion Folsom, When he opened the 


door and found reporters waiting 


chums, Attorney 


there. Nixon asked in surprise. “What 
are you doing here?” To this. an As- 
sociated Press man said sardonically, 
“We came to cover the dump-Eisen- 
hower meeting.” 

So it looks as though President 
Eisenhower will once again have to 
come to terms with the old smoothie, 
Senator Lyndon Johnson (D.-Tex.), 
and pray that Lyndon can hold back 
his own troops. This seems in doubt 
right now. Johnson is being pressed 
hard on the left by the 1958 election 
returns, the Democratic party intel- 
lectuals who make up &he Advisory 
Council, the organization, 
organized labor, and such liberal 
groups as the Farmers Union. He 


party 


also is in trouble, in a mild way, in 
his own state where he must run for 
re-election in 1960. Texas’s liberal 
bloc—composed of rank and _ file 
unionists, Mexican-Americans, and 
such individuals as Senator Ralph 
Yarborough and one of the most de- 
lightful persons in American politics, 


national committee-woman Frankie 


Randolph—is not terribly enthusias- 
tic about Lyndon. 

The first battle in the new Con- 
gress probably will be fought over 
civil rights. This is Nixon’s strategy 
to tie up the Democrats hopelessly in 
an intra-party scrap and thus save the 
Republican party. His meeting with 
Rogers, Mitchell and Folsom was to 
draw up legislative proposals to throw 
at Congress that would turn the focus 
of attention away from the Adminis- 
tration. Senator Johnson, who real- 
izes what a scrap this can turn into, 
said wistfully the other day, “I wish 
the hotheads on both sides would give 
us a chance to evolve a solution.” He 
opposes “forced integration,” con- 
cedes the right of the Civil Rights 
Commission to subpoena records, and 
believes all should have the right to 
vote. 

Another moderate who dreams of 
muffling the civil rights explosion is 
Senator John F. Kennedy (D.-Mass.). 
He has persuaded witty Senator Sam 
Ervin (D.-N.C.) to join him in a bill 
making it a Federal offense to bomb 
schools, churches. community centers 
and businesses. 

But the 
Council went much farther. It wants 
a simple, direct method to smash the 
filibusters by which Southerners have 
held up civil-rights bills—a change 
from two-thirds to half of all elected 
Senators to stop a talkathon. Johnson 
favors a_two-thirds-of-those-present 
rule. The Council also wants to 
toughen the Attorney General’s civil- 
rights enforcement program and 
authorize him to file civil suits 
against any who deprive citizens of 


Democratic Advisory 


setcns aaa a 





voting rights. It seeks measures. too, 
to keep the schools open. 
Significantly, when this was de- 
bated at the 
meetings, the Southerners put up 


national Democratic 
what is described as “token resist- 
ance.” Many indicated privately that 
the shut-down of schools by Gover- 
nors Orval E. Faubus in Arkansas 
and J. Lindsey Almond in Virginia 
was such a tactical error that all the 
segregationists could do was bluff and 
holler and mark time. Virginia’s Re- 
Dalton, 
recently that industry was turning 


publican leader, Ted said 
away from the State because of the 
“spectacle of closed schools, idle 
children and discord.” No Southern 
Democrat seriously disputes _ this. 
North Carolina’s token integration 
approach seems much more likely to 
become the dominant pattern. 

The civil-rights battle will have 
some comic opera aspects. The South- 
erners, who seem to regard John C. 
Calhoun as their forensic model, will 
provide florid rhetoric for the gallery 
birds. At the same time, Nixon will 
slyly try to take over the liberal cau- 
cus by every method short of kid- 
napping. 

The one important, burning issue 
that will preoccupy Congress is for- 
eign policy, Very little has been said 
for the record thus far. Senator John- 
son believes Congress should unite 
behind the President as “the only 
man who speaks for the United States 
in foreign affairs,” and that policy 
should be reviewed to inspire “bold 
new imaginative programs.” 

But at the Democratic Advisory 
Council meeting Adlai Stevenson 
spoke long and passionately of the 
need for the Democrats to make peace 
their major project, suggesting new 
methods would have to be used. Sena- 
tor Hubert H. Humphrey, (D.- 
Minn.) , who recently had eight hours 
with Soviet Premier Nikita Khrush- 
chev, agrees. He sees no possibility 
of any immediate East-West agree- 
ments on major issues, but proposes 
long-term, widened contacts and co- 
operation on lesser levels and a stop 
to “vituperation and threats.” 


What makes foreign policy so all- 
pervading and troublesome is that 
the current U. S. policy of main- 
taining a big punch in all military 
departments and setting up bases all 


around Russia and China is so damn- 
ably costly. The defense budget can- 
not go below $40 billion under these 
circumstances, many believe it must 
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NIXON: SETTING UP STRATEGY 


go to $50 billion, and foreign mili- 
tary aid costs about $1.5 billion, Add 
to this the responsibility for main- 
taining the economic and _ political 
poise of all our base-nations from 
Formosa to Iran. There is not much 
room left for new housing, welfare 
and water development programs, or 
any effective way to fight inflation 
other than price and wage controls. 

The Democratic Advisory Council 
set as its aim “substantially total dis- 
armament down to the levels needed 
” It also wants to 
expand Point Four, set up a billion 
dollar easy-credit loan for under- 
developed nations, and widen the use 
of farm surpluses abroad. 

Congress will probably sharpen the 
issues on foreign policy and make 
clear what the alternatives are, with- 


for local policing. 


out really digging up new ground. 
Some of the other issues in this Con- 
gress will be. 

Economic policy: Lyndon John- 
son’s proposal to turn the scholarly 





Joint Economic Committee loose » 
sources of inflation is safe, and avoid 
any head-on collision. It is ironically 
reminiscent of President Eisenhowe 
setting up a new commission to study 
any problem. 

Budget: The Republican Nation 
Chairman, Meade Alcorn, who has 
not conceded the 1958 elections yet 
orated recently: “The fiscal stability 
of the nation will be on the block ip 
the next two sessions of Congress . ,, 
The spenders would cost $100 billion 
and raise taxes.”” This obvious nop. 
sense means Presidential vetoes of 
any large-scale spending projects out. 
side of the military. 

Agriculture: Secretary of Agricul 
ture Ezra Taft Benson boasted in a 
recent interview that farmers were 
losing political power, and that his 
plans to cut price supports, relay 
production and turn farming over to 
the free market would be joyfully 
received by the new Congress, Al 
that gives any credence to his re 
marks is the deep division of Ben 
son’s enemies. The farm-area Con 
gressmen just want to hike payments, 
they don’t care about anything else, 
However, among the Democrats there 
is a growing willingness to look at 
the Brannan Plan for a_ two-price 
system. Otherwise, as Senator John- 
son pointed out, for every $1 the 
farmer takes in, Uncle Sam puts » 
53 cents, at a total cost last year o 
$7 billion. 

Taxes: The reform drive to plug al 
the loopholes where so much corpor 
ate and high income money escape 
from the Treasury will gain votes, bul 
not enough. For example, the ai 
lobby estimates with a fine, exact eye 
a total of 44 votes to rip out the oil 
depletion allowance. This is not quit 
enough. 

Social Security: A general liberali- 
zation will be enacted despite screams 
of anguish from the National Asso 
ciation of Manufacturers and the 
Chamber of Commerce that this is 
the straw that breaks the camels 
back, and we might just as well bei 
Russia. How far Congress is willing 
to go is not certain. 
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4 revised version of the 


Labor: 
Kennedy-Ives bill is on the top prior- 


ity list, and an increase in the mini- 
mum wage to $1.25 an hour is likely. 
The AFL-CIO itself is pessimistic 
about from the Taft- 
Hartley Act the provision authorizing 
tate right-to-work laws, but efforts 


removing 


will be made. 

Hydro - electric power and river 
development: Three top Democratic 
leaders, Johnson. Robert Kerr of 
Oklahoma and Richard Russell of 
Georgia, all want regional water de- 
velopment plans, The Democratic 
Advisory Council plugged for a TVA 
self-financing bill and a Columbia 
River basin self- 
financing. A fresh effort will be made 


program, also 
to break the hold of private utilities 
on the Columbia River which, ac- 
cording to the Federal Power Com- 
mission, has the greatest hydro-power 
potential of any river basin in the 
country. 
The 


consistently favored private utilities, 


Administration, which has 
is sounding the alarm. Secretary of 
the Interior Fred Seaton told a Re- 
publican audience that a Federal high 
dam at Hell’s Canyon would cost 
$600 million. and just think what 
we could do with all of that money. 
Tied in closely with hydro-electric 
power is a Democratic complaint that 
the Atomic Energy Commission has 
failed to push atomic power, and 
brushed all the crumbs in the laps 
of big utility combines. 

The former AEC chairman, Lewis 
Strauss, will face questions of con- 
flict of interest when he comes up 
for confirmation as 
Commerce. 


Secretary of 
who provided 
Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer such a 
tortuous ordeal in 1954, must now 
feel all the bitterness he had a talent 
for stirring up in his four years run- 
ning the AEC. 

Other forthcoming battles on Capi- 
tol Hill will be over a housing pro- 
gram, urban renewal, aid to depressed 
areas, Federal scholarships, aid to 
education, school construction, hos- 
pital construction and medical re- 
search, and liberalized immigration. 


Strauss, 
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Minnesota Senator's chances for nomination improve 


HUMPHREY FOR 
PRESI DE NT ? By Reinhold Niebuhr 


MAY OFFEND both the editors and 
| the readers of THE New LEADER 
by digressing into a field which is 
distinctly not my province and specu- 
Democratic 
candidates for the Presidency in 1960. 


lating about possible 


But I do so because Senator Hubert 


H. Humphrey of Minnesota has 
measurably increased his already 
favorable impression on _ liberal 


opinion by his recent Moscow visit. 
that the Senator 
knows more about foreign policy 


It emphasized 


than any of the other “front-runners.” 

What is more important, Humph- 
rey’s report on his trip revealed a 
tough and flexible approach to our 
global problems. He rightly insisted 
that the cold war would be with us 
for a long time; that the problems 
dividing us and the Russians are 
“wide and deep”; that nevertheless 
we need not become too excited about 
the Berlin situation, it is a Russian 
probing maneuver designed to split 
the Western Allies and that if they re- 
main united there will be no war and 
Berlin will not be sacrificed. (Inci- 
dentally, someone ought to do a deep 
historical survey of how we got into 
the Berlin mess after World War II. 
It could be very non-partisan, for it 
reflects no very great credit on the 
foresight of either Franklin D. Roose- 
velt or his chief military advisor, 
Dwight Eisenhower.) 

I was glad to see that Mrs. Roose- 
velt said exactly the right things 
about Humphrey and about his chief 
rival, Senator John F. Kennedy of 
Massachusetts. I would like very 
much to vote for a liberal Catholic 
and destroy one of the Ghosts of 
American history; but I wouldn’t do 
it simply to prove my broadminded- 
ness. The young Senator is a very 


charming figure on the political scene. 
But he has two handicaps. One is 
that he hasn’t given any vivid proof 
of possessing the fortitude which he 
so eloquently extolled in his book, 
Profiles of Courage. The other is that 
his rather too rich and conservative 
father is revealing too much ambition 
for his charming son, and is spend- 
ing too much money to satisfy his 
paternal love and ambition. The son 
has already shown that his ideas are 
different from, and independent of, 
those of his father. But it is not quite 
cricket to spend so much money for 
a prospective nomination. 
Preference for Senator Humphrey 
does not imply any diminution in 
Adlai 


son. He would certainly be elected if 


my admiration for Steven- 
nominated, and would make a very 
good President. Tradition and preju- 
dice, however, prevent his nomina- 
tion; at least they prevent him from 
making a run for the prize, which 
that the 
only be his in case of a deadlock. 

Speculations about the Democratic 
nomination are bound to be intensive 


means nomination would 


because the Congressional victory of 
the Democrats and the Constitutional 
prohibition of the candidacy of the 
war hero, who won smashing victories 
in 1952 and 1956, are bound to make 
the Republican chances slim. This 
would be true even if Vice President 
Richard Nixon were not the prospec- 
tive 
Nixon improve his 
chances by appearing to be more left 
of center than Eisenhower, which he 
is only on the integration issue. On 
other issues the right-wing Republi- 
cans claim him, to his embarrass- 
ment; but their claims are nearer the 
truth than his pretensions. 


Republican candidaie. Poor 


is trying to 








Soviet Deputy Premier may seek to lay groundwork for Khrushchev visit to U.S. 


The Mikoyan Visit 


NASTAS Ivanovich Mikoyan, the 
durable First Deputy Premier 


of the Soviet Union, has asked for 
and received a visa to come to the 
United States. The trip is scheduled 
for early January. The reason given 
to the American Embassy in Moscow 
that Mikoyan 
wishes to pay a call on his “old 
friend” in Washington, Ambassador 
Mikhail Menshikov. The 


Embassy in Moscow is said to have 


for the journey is 


American 


strongly recommended to the State 
Department that the visa be granted, 
and Washington has made it clear 
that Mikoyan 


portunity to talk with anv American 


will have an _ op- 
officials he wishes to see. 

Thus one of the more interesting 
diplomatic expeditions of our times 
has been set up. It will be watched 
closely throughout the free world, 
with excellent reason. Visits of top- 
ranking Soviet officials to the United 
States 
Former Foreign Minister Vyacheslav 


have been extremely rare. 
Molotov, of course. was in the United 
States during and after the war on 
several occasions. But he was the 
only genuine Soviet bigwig to visit 
these shores after Mikoyan himself 
made a brief business trip more than 
20 years ago. In these circumstances, 
a trip to the UL. S. by any member 
of the Soviet inner circle is of conse- 
quence. 

Beyond this there is Mikoyan’s 
particular position. He is sometimes 


called the “number two” man in the 





Tuomas P. WuitNey recently spent 
five years in the Soviet Union as cor- 
respondent of the Associated Press. 


By Thomas P. Whitney 


regime. This is an over-simplifica- 
tion and is in some respects not 
correct, but it is true that Mikoyan 
is very important. In the Soviet Gov- 
ernment apparatus he is the highest 
ranking official under Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev: he has been Acting 
Premier when Khrushchev has been 
on vacation or out of the country. 
He has shown great political adroit- 
ness in all the developments since 
Stalin’s death, and is one of Khrush- 
chev’s most intimate advisers on 
both foreign and domestic policy. He 
is the most important man Khrush- 
chev could send to Washington. 
Furthermore, Mikoyan is the best 
man the Kremlin could send to the 
United States on a probing mission. 


An expert on foreign trade, he has 


met many Americans during his 
career. During World War II, he 


dealt with the United States on Lend- 





ANASTAS MIKOYAN AND NIKITA KHRUSHCHEV: PAVING THE WAY? 


Lease questions and had very clog 
relations with the U. S. Mission jy 
Moscow. Frequently, things whic 
were tied up in the red tape of 
Molotov’s Ministry of Foreign Af 
fairs were accomplished through 
him. 

Mikoyan was very impressed with 
the United States during his visit jp 
the 30’s. Once back home, he even 
installed an “Automat” in the firs 
floor of the Foreign Trade Ministry 
building and produced a_ product 
“Kornfleks.” True, in the 
absence of nickels in the Sovie 
Union, the “Automat” on Lyubianka 


Square was not exactly a howling 


called 


success, 

As for the “Kornfleks,” the Rus 
sian populace puzzled and_ puzzled 
about them and 


finally decided they were something 


what to do with 


intended to be added to soups. At 
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any rate, in a government made up 
of rabid anti-Americans Mikoyan 
came to be generally regarded as less 
anti-American than the rest. Of 
course, he carried out Stalin’s orders 
with precision, but he did so more 
on the side of pragmatic statesman- 
ship than of stiff doctrinaire, dog- 
matic diplomacy, e.g., @ la Molotov. 
Another important element in 
Mikoyan’s visit is its timing. In 
November, Khrushchev. to the sur- 
prise and confusion of many, created 
4 new international crisis by an- 
gouncing that the Russians were go- 
ing to pull out of Berlin. The threat 
to cut Western supply lines to the 
West Berlin enclave raised frighten- 
ing memories and prospects. It 
looked very much as if political 
maneuverings in the Soviet bloc and 
inside the Soviet Union itself had 
inspired the Soviet démarche, which 
could possibly lead to a critical show- 
down. Khrushchev, some observers 
reasoned, felt strongly that the 
security of the dictatorship required 
a general clampdown in the Soviet 
bloc, including particularly the 
USSR, and that it was necessary for 
him to do what Communist China 
had already done through the Que- 
moy crisis: raise the specter of the 
external enemy to justify a tighter 
grip and perhaps even a renewal of 
some forms of terror. 
At any rate, things did not look 
at all promising. And it was with 
these dark clouds on the horizon 
that the news of the Mikoyan visit 
came. It was all so dramatically per- 
fect that it seemed to have been 
planned that way. 
In considering the importance and 
motives of the Mikoyan visit. there 
is one significant fact worth keeping 
in mind. It has long been apparent 
that Khrushchev is itching for an 
invitation to the United States. He 
has made this amply clear in conver- 
sations with Americans. There has 
even been what one may call a certain 
amount of angling to get such an 
invitation. During the Mideast crisis 
lat summer, Moscow jumped so 
quickly at the idea of a Security 
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Council meeting with heads of gov- 
ernments in attendance that it was 
highly amusing—and it was equally 
amusing to see how fast Washington 
backed away from the idea. One can 
speculate on several levels about the 
Soviet Premier’s desire to see the 
United States. 

There is the psychological aspect 
of the nouveau riche who wants to 
get an invitation to the aristocrat’s 
palace because he considers that in- 
vitation a necessary mark of social 
recognition. To prove to himself that 
he has finally arrived, he does every- 
thing possible to get the invitation. 

There is the personal aspect of 
a dictator who likes to travel very 
much indeed, who wants to see the 
world and particularly that part of 
the world which, because of its wealth 
and power, interests him most. He 
is tired of reading reports and articles 
and books about it. He wants to see 
for himself. He is sure he can find 
in that country things which he can 
use at home. 

There is the political importance 
of a visit to the United States and 
the consequent meeting with the 
President. There would be talks and 
publicity and a communiqué and 
prestige and all the rest of it, and 
quite possibly even some fruits from 
the negotiations. 

Perhaps there are other reasons 
as well, but these are certainly suf- 
ficient. So it seems fair to conclude 
that Mikoyan’s longer-range assign- 
ment in coming to the United States 
is to try to lay groundwork for an 
eventual invitation to Khrushchev. 

Whether such a Khrushchev visit 
is in the interests of the United 
States depends in part on how, under 
what circumstances and with what 
preliminaries it takes place. Caution 
is in order, but it would be un- 
fortunate for the United States and 
the rest of the world if we overlooked 
the potential advantages of a Khrush- 
chev visit to America. Those who are 
familiar with the near-explosive ef- 
fect which the 1955 visit of the close- 
to-Khrushchev Soviet farm delega- 
tion had on Soviet agriculture would 


not be inclined to ignore those pos- 
sibilities. To be sure, a visit to the 
United States would not transform 
Khrushchev into a democrat, but if 
it were properly managed it could 
have strong impact on the Premier, 
on the Soviet Union and on world 
affairs. 

If Mikoyan comes in part to pre- 
pare a way for his boss, then he may 
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come bearing an olive branch of 
some sort. The Kremlin knows quite 
well that an acute Berlin crisis would 
be incompatible with an invitation 
from Washington to Khrushchev. 
Thus, the Mikoyan visit may provide 
some opportunity for clarifying 
Soviet intentions in Berlin. 

But it is unlikely that Mikoyan is 
coming here to negotiate. His journey 
would better be compared to a recon- 
naissance-in-force to explore enemy 
positions. We are accustomed to the 
idea of Americans like Senator 
Hubert H. Humphrey (D.-Minn.) 
going to Moscow to try to find out 
what the Russians are up to. And 
if we are often puzzled by Soviet in- 
tentions, they are likewise frequent- 
ly puzzled by Washington. If the 
long-range aim of Mikoyan’s visit 
is to set the stage for a Khrushchev 
visit, its immediate aim is probably 
simply to find out what’s going on 
in the United States. 





By Richard Pipes 


SOVIET 
MOSLEMS 
TODAY 


Russian cultural pressure and 
increasing secularization of Islam 


foster new nationalist feelings 


$ ONE FLIEs from Tashkent, the largest city of Soviet 

Central Asia, to Afghanistan, the transition is 
scarcely perceptible. In the colonial dependency of one 
of the great industrial powers, and in one of the most 
backward countries of the world, the landscape consists 
largely of barren hills, interrupted occasionally by a 
meandering, muddy stream bordered by patches of green- 
ery and clusters of houses or tents. Only the towns on 
the two sides of the frontier are different. In Central Asia 
as well as Afghanistan the urban settlements have, from 
the air, the shape of honeycombs, each cell of which is 
formed by a household consisting of enclosed buildings 
and gardens. But in Soviet Asia, side by side with the 
native honeycombs one usually sees sprawling, regularly 
laid out streets and squares—a visible reminder of the 
presence of European settlers, 





RICHARD Ptpes, of the Russian Research Center at Har- 
vard, is author of The Formation of the Soviet Union. His 
article on nationalities in the USSR appeared on April 14. 


Central Asia is only one of several large colonial pg 
sessions of Soviet Russia with a predominantly Mose 
population. Altogether, there are between 25 and 4 
million Moslems in the USSR. Most of them are desceng. 
ants of the Turkic tribes settled for the past thousan 
years on the Eastern and Southern borders of Russ 
who had been conquered by the Tsarist regime betwee 
the 16th and mid-19th centuries. They are concentrate 
in three areas: the Volga-Ural region, conquered by ly 
the Terrible in the 16th century: the Caucasus. acquire 
in the first half of the 19th century: and Central Asis 
conquered in part by the armies of Alexander II in the 
mid-19th century, and completely by the Communists jy 
1920-21. It comes as a surprise to most people to lean 
that there are more Turks in the Soviet Union than jy 
Turkey, and more Moslems than in the United Arab Re. 
public. 

The Tsarist regime left its Moslem population a co 
siderable amount of internal autonomy. In the 16th anj 
17th centuries, a certain amount of pressure was exe. 
cised to have them convert to Orthodoxy, but the Moslens 
resisted, and eventually won religious tolerance unde 
Catherine the Great. The bulk of the Moslem populatin 
continued to engage in pastoral and agricultural pursuis 
and, in some localities, also in trading and handicrafy, 
They had little contact with the Russian authorities excey 
through occasional encounters with police or revenv 
officials. 

Yet even a relatively backward population like t 
Moslem one could not entirely escape the impact of tha 
economic and intellectual ferment which agitated Russi 
in the last fifty years of the ancien régime. In the larg 
centers such as Kazan and Baku, there began to emerg 
in the 19th century a small but active Moslem midde 
class, partly commercial and partly professional in origin 
which took a lively interest in raising the cultural lew 
and the standard of living of their coreligionists. Wit 
their financial support, a group of educational reformers 
led by the Crimean Tatar Gasprinskii, succeeded in fount. 
ing in the two decades preceding World War I a consi 
erable network of reformed Moslem schools throughot 
Russia. These new schools taught the classical Mosles 
subjects by Western methods, and added to the curriculum 
certain secular subjects which did not belong in the te 
ditional Moslem course of study. The teachers as wells 
graduates of these reformed or djadidist schools forme 
a Moslem intelligentsia, largely liberal and socialist in 
its sympathies, and affiliated with Russian opposition 
groups. The whole modernist movement subsequent! 
became known as “djadidism.” It represented a “pr 
gressive” force, opposed to the orthodox, conservatitt 
Moslem leadership, and resembling the Jewish Haskalab 
movement of a century earlier. 

Though the djadidist movement was primarily cultun 
striving for the emancipation of Moslems from the ® 
straints of an ossified Islam, it soon acquired cerlai 
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gcio-political overtones. The reason for this was that, 
after the emancipation of serfs in Russia (1861), a vast 
colonizing movement got underway, in the course of 
which masses of Ukrainian peasants moved into the pas- 
ture and agricultural lands of the Moslems. The hostility 
yhich this spontaneous movement engendered was ex- 
gcerbated in 1907-11 when the Tsarist Government, on 
the initiative of Prime Minister Stolypin, initiated a large- 
sale program of resettling the Russian excess rural popu- 
lation in Siberia and in the Volga-Ural and Central Asian 
areas inhabited by Moslems. The djadidists naturally 
became the spokesmen of popular Moslem dissatisfaction 
with these measures. 

When the Russian Revolution broke out, the djadidists 

almost at once became politically active, and either alone 
or in collaboration with Russian groups, took to organiz- 
ing the “masses.” In general, they tended to concentrate 
their efforts on two outstanding problems affecting the 
Russian Moslem community: the continuing influx of 
Russian colonists, and the stranglehold which the ortho- 
dox authorities had over Moslem society. Purely political 
problems were at that time a secondary concern, with 
most of the active leaders content with a program of gen- 
eral decentralization of the Empire combined with some 
form of national autonomy. The three All-Russian Mos- 
lem Congresses, which met between May and September 
1917. dealt primarily with social and cultural problems. 
The djadidists emerged triumphant, and dominated fully 
the religious and cultural organs elected in the course of 
that year. The record thus justifies the statement that the 
modern reform movement among the world’s Moslems 
had its earliest and most remarkable flowering among 
the Moslems of the Russian Empire. 
Lenin and his Bolshevik associates were from the be- 
ginning highly suspicious of the djadidists, who associ- 
ated mainly with the Constitutional Democrats and Men- 
shevik Social Democrats. But the Bolshevik following 
among the Moslems was so insignificant (before 1917 
there probably was not a single Moslem Bolshevik) that. 
while striking for power and then making desperate efforts 
to hold on to it, Lenin was willing to support every Mos- 
lem group as long as it was prepared to recognize his 
government. None of the leaders of the djadidist move- 
ment responded to Lenin’s approaches made in 1917-18 
through Stalin; but several of the younger Moslem Marx- 
ists, attracted by Lenin’s promises and the offer of a 
virtual carte blanche, did go over. Then, as the Bolsheviks 
succeeded in stabilizing their regime, more Moslem in- 
tellectuals joined the Bolsheviks on the same easy terms. 
Lenin gave these supporters a free hand to marshal Mos- 
lem public opinion at home and. abroad for the Soviet 
cause. As the hope of sn imminent Western revolution 
faded, Lenin showed extraordinary willingness to come 
fo terms with Moslem intellectuals, on whose support he 
counted in spreading the movement to the “colonial re- 
serves” of imperialism, 
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But the eventual Bolshevik reconquest of the Eastern 
borderlands of what used to be the Russian Empire, most 
of which had separated themselves and formed inde- 
pendent states in the course of the Civil War, was due 
less to the activities of the handful of pro-Bolshevik Mos- 
lem intellectuals, than to the unexpected loyalty of the 
Russian population in these areas. Having enjoyed for 
decades or even centuries the status of a privileged group, 
the Russians—officials, merchants, soldiers, workers - or 
peasants—were decidedly unwilling to allow native-con- 
trolled local regimes to deprive them of their traditional 
hegemony. They preferred a Bolshevik-dominated regime 
in Moscow, Russian as it was bound to be, to a demo- 
cratic local one dominated by natives. As a consequence, 
in most Moslem areas there took place in 1917-21 a sav- 
age national war in which Russians of all classes, backed 
by Communist Moscow, reimposed Russian rule on the 
natives (in the name of the “proletarian dictatorship”) 
and reattached these areas to Moscow. In many places 
this action was accompanied by brutal terror, to which 
the natives reacted by guerilla warfare, the longest and 
bitterest of which occurred in Central Asia between 1918 
to 1924 under the name of Basmachestvo. With the help 
of Russian colonists and by means of temporary conces- 
sions, the Red Army eventually succeeded in stamping 
out the native rebellions. 


| Oe THE MOSLEM intellectuals the situation produced 
by the Bolshevik reconquest of the borderlands pre- 
sented a serious dilemma. On the one hand, they were at- 
tracted by the possibility of realizing, with Moscow’s sin- 
cere support, the many internal reforms so dear to them, 
reforms previously balked at by the orthodox Moslems. 
On the other hand, they were appalled by the spectacle 
of a national war in the borderlands, in which Russians 
of all classes united for the purpose of keeping the native 
in his place, and in which Communism openly supported 
the colonials’ cause. 

The crisis which this dilemma precipitated can best 
be demonstrated on the example of the leading Moslem 
Communist of the period of the Revolution and Civil War, 
the Volga-Tatar Sultan Galiev. A djadidist by education, 
and a journalist and teacher by profession, Sultan Galiev 
joined the Bolsheviks as a young man at the beginning 
of 1918, and rapidly rose in the hierarchy as a personal 
protégé of Stalin. He was intelligent. dynamic, and en- 
joyed the respect of the Moslem community. Sultan Galiev 
originally went over to the Bolsheviks from the convic- 
tion that the emancipation of Islam could occur only as 
a consequence of the destruction of capitalism and im- 
perialism, both of which survived by virtue of the back- 
wardness of Asian and African peoples. The experience 
of the Civil War and the NEP, however, quickly under- 
mined these premises. 

Already in 1919 Sultan Galiev complained publicly that 
the Russian Communist party was suffering from an ex- 





cessive Western orientation, and urged that greater at- 
tention be paid to the revolutionary potential of the 
Eastern peoples. Later on he went further and evolved 
a theoretical “deviation” from the Party line representing 
a curious melange of Bakuninism, Leninism and national- 
ism. The gist of the theory which he spread privately 
among Moslem Communists in the early 1920s was that 
the real enemy of the colonial people was not the bour- 
geoisie of the imperial countries but the entire industrial 
society. He suggested in place of the antithesis “capital- 
ist-exploited” the antithesis “industrial-backward,” and 
concluded from this premise that colonial peoples could 
emancipate themselves only by organizing their own 
Communist International, opposed to the Third Interna- 
tional which was dominated, like its predecessors, by 
In addition, he 
urged the establishment of a single Moslem Central Asian 


representatives of industrial societies. 


Republic with its own Communist party. 

Sultan Galiev was jailed in 1923, then released, re- 
arrested in 1929-30, and killed shortly afterward in one 
of the Soviet concentration camps. Naturally, none of 
his suggestions was adopted. Indeed, his writings them- 
selves have been suppressed so successfully that we know 
of them mainly from the attacks directed against them 
by the Soviet press at the time of his second imprison- 
ment. 

Between 1921 and 1928, the life of the Moslem com- 
munities in the Soviet Union followed the pattern es- 
tablished before the Revolution. The communities were 
given a considerable degree of internal autonomy, includ- 
ing nearly full cultural self-rule. The creation of several 
“autonomous” Moslem republics—a step motivated by 





STREET IN ASHKABAD, CAPITAL OF SOVIET TURKMENISTAN: MOSLEM SOCIETY HAS SURVIVED 


the desire of the Bolsheviks to curb Pan-Turkic and Py 
Islamic tendencies expressed in the widespread clam 
for a Central Asian Republic—hardly affected the liv, 
of the citizens. But then, for a decade beginning yi) 
1928, Soviet Moslems were struck by a series of bloy 
from which they have not yet fully recovered. 

The first of these blows was collectivization. Amon, 
settled agricultural Moslems, collectivization entailed sy 
fering and losses comparable to those experienced }y 
Russians and Ukrainians. But much of the Moslem pop, 
lation had continued to lead a nomadic or semi-nomadie 
life. For them collectivization involved not only the cop. 
fiscation of their properties, but also the breakup of tre 
ditional tribal groups and forceful settlement on the land 
They resisted savagely, and suffered losses greater tha 
any single ethnic group in the Soviet Union. According 
to Soviet censuses, the Kazakhs, the principal Turkic 
nomadizing nation, declined from four million in 19% 
to 3.1 million in 1939—a loss of over 1.5 million, if om 
allows for the natural growth of the population betwee 
1926 and 1939, Soviet Moslems as a whole increased 
the inter-census period at a slower rate than either th 
Russians or the total population of the USSR. 

The second blow was the offensive, launched simi 
taneously with collectivization, against Moslem cultur 
In the late 1920s and early 1930s thousands of mosque 
were closed, mullahs and other Islamic leaders arrested, 
and the whole religious life brought to a standstill. Ty 
prevent a revival of religious life, the Soviet authoriti« 
forbade the use of the Arabic scripts for any purpow 
whatsoever, and imposed upon the whole population a 


artificial Latin alphabet, later replaced in turn with ¢ 
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modified Russian one. The Soviet Moslems are to this 
day the only Moslems in the world not allowed the use 
of their Arabic script, and compelled to write their 
language in the alphabet of the conquering power. The 
purpose of this policy was to cut off the Russian Moslem 
population from its heritage, as well as from all cultural 
contact with Moslem communities abroad. 

In the mid-1930s virtually the whole Moslem intelli- 
gentsia was arrested and deported on various trumped-up 
charges, of which “bourgeois nationalism” was the one 
most frequently used. By this move Stalin hoped to root 
out the djadidist or djadidist-contaminated elite which 
since 1917 had collaborated with the regime rather than 
served it. The mass arrests of the intellectuals, following 
as they did the mass arrests of the religious leaders, de- 
prived the Moslem population at large of all opportunity 
of making itself heard. The healthy growth of the pre- 
ceding half a century was suddenly stunted, and silence 
and suspicion replaced the confidence of the preceding 
era. In fact. the whole great tradition of the djadidist 
period was uprooted. With it fell the bridge connecting the 
European and native societies since the rise of the reform 
movement. The Moslem communities once more withdrew 
within themselves, distrustful of all outsiders, passive and 
resentful. 


OW PROFOUND was the hatred of the Moslems for the 
H Soviet regime became evident during World War II. 
when Moslem troops and Moslem-inhabited areas turned 
savagely against it. Indeed, when the war was over. Stalin 
ordered the wholesale deportation East of several Moslem 
nationalities, including the quarter-million Crimean 
Tatars and some minor groups inhabiting the Northern 
Caucasus. (The latter were punished for having rebelled 
at the time of the Russian attack on Finland.) 

The death of Stalin brought no substantial changes in 
the life of the Moslem communities in the Soviet Union. 
though it meant a certain easing of their situation. Sev- 
eral of the deported nationalities (exclusive of the Cri- 
mean Tatars, whose rich lands had been “donated” to 
Russian and Ukrainian colonists) were allowed to return 
to their homelands. A bare minimum of religious life is 
once more permitted, and there is less active persecution 
of those who practice Islam. But none of the policies 
initiated by Stalin after 1928 have been repealed. In 
comparison with their coreligionists in the Soviet Union, 
the Moslems in Algeria, for example, enjoy an astounding 
degree of freedom and self-rule. 

Ever since the persecutions of the 1928-39 decade, the 
Moslem communities have shut themselves off from the 
outside world. We know little of their internal life; nor, 
judging by recent admissions in Soviet learned journals. 
do the Russians themselves know much more, Soviet 
ethnographers, for example, have recently been admitting 
freely that they have no real entry into their own Moslem 
society. 
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Several things, however, do stand out. To begin with, 
it seems fairly clear that, notwithstanding the tremendous 
demographic and cultural pressure to which Russian 
Moslems have been subjected in the past thirty years, 
Moslem society in the Soviet Union has failed to dis- 
integrate. The millions of Russians who have poured 
into Moslem areas—first in connection with the terror 
of the 1930s, and then again in connection with Khrush- 
chev’s drive to exploit the so-called “virgin lands” of 
Kazakhstan—have not pushed the Moslems out. but 
settled side by side with them. Neither in the villages nor 
in the cities has there been any significant mixing of the 
populations. As in other colonial areas, the influx of 
foreigners leads to the emergence of two independent and 
self-contained societies, European and native. 

The cultural pressure, ultimately designed to accom- 
plish a dissolution of Moslem society as a cultural com- 
munity, also has failed to succeed. There can be little 
doubt that religion has lost its hold on the new genera- 
tions, and that Islam as a way of life is as much a thing 
of the past as Christianity is in the West. But seculariza- 
tion, a process well known from the experience of other 
societies, has merely led to the intensification of national 
feeling. Under the impact of inner forces, unwittingly 
stimulated by Soviet policies, the Moslem population has 
lost its previous religious and tribal complexion, acquiring 
instead something more akin to a national one. Though 
the djadidists have been killed off, their cultural mis- 
sion has in a sense been accomplished, and their suc- 
cessors, less cultivated perhaps but equally conscious of 
a sense of obligation to their society, carry on. The new 
Soviet Moslem intelligentsia knows Russian, but it uses 
it less as a replacement of the native dialect than as 
a supplement to it, as a means of mastering Western ways 
and technology—much as, say. the Indian intelligentsia 
used and still uses English. 

Soviet Moslems are experiencing a process of develop- 
ment very similar to that which Western nations have 
undergone in the course of the 16th-19th centuries, and 
the colonial peoples of the West are undergoing at the 
present time. Society is becoming secularized and de- 
mocratized (in the social sense), with the result that re- 
ligious bonds are weakening and are replaced by national 
ones. The pressure of Russians merely accelerates a 
process which is in the nature of modern social develop- 
ment. 

The Communist authorities are probably dimly aware 
of this occurring, and keep their Moslems under very 
strict control. But this is not well known abroad. Their 
new pose as friends of Islam and Arab nationalism does 
not seem to be materially affected by the black record 
of their own treatment of Moslem peoples. It is fortunate 
for them that most Arab politicians are less interested 
in the welfare of the Moslem population than in the use 
they can make of the arch-enemy of Islam to blackmail 
the West and to enhance iheir own power. 
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Paris 


Impressions 


By T. R. Fyvel 


ARIS: le spleen. As the airport 

bus bumped over the Paris cob- 
bles on the second morning of the 
Fifth Republic, overalled workers in 
the Paris suburbs were already busily 
tearing down the massed “OUI!” 
and occasional “NON!” referendum 
posters on which the phrases and ex- 
clamation marks of the old political 
parties had a stale and unreal look. 
There was a time when I would not 
have believed that I could ever ar- 
rive in Paris without a lifting of the 
heart. but on this frosty autumn 
morning of 1958 my first reaction 
was mere irritation with French im- 
mobilisme. All the adverse comment 
I had read and heard about France 
for years seemed reflected faithfully 
by the shabby 19%th-century house- 
fronts and the anarchy of shops. 
Why 


couldn’t the Parisians live as other 


restaurants and apartments. 
people did nowadays, in neatly segre- 
gated and residential 
areas? Why didn’t their shops look 
like S. H. Kress & Company in New 
York or their suburbs as bright and 
modern as those of Ziirich? 


commercial 


At a first glance almost nothing 
in Paris seemed to date from 1958. 
The flaking housefronts with their 
rotting shutters and dark concierge 
holes still reflected that Rent Act of 
1923, which enshrined the panicky 
French bourgeois reaction to the first 





LEFT BANK: THE ATTRACTION OF IMMOBILISME 


European inflation. On the political 
Left, the odd Communist posters in- 
veighing in cliché against every dic- 
tatorship but that of Moscow carried 
one back to the German Weimar Re- 
public. On the other side. the tone 
of the Right-wing press on colonial 
questions was like an echo from long- 
forgotten school books. The 
paper photographs, arriving 


news- 
ever\ 
four hours from a different city. of 
crowds cheering, surrounding, trying 
to touch General de Gaulle (accueil 
follement enthousiaste accueil 
assourdissant parmi la floraison des 
oirflammes) recalled nothing so much 
as those jerky old 1918 newsreels 
showing the crowds going mad as 
General Foch 


Pershing and Haig. 


they cheered and 

To walk out during intermission 
from a performance of Felicien Mar- 
ceau’s L’Oeuf into a little Montmartre 
square and find the theater patrons 
mingling in the lamplight under the 
trees with bored policemen carrying 
tommy guns against possible attacks 
by Algerian terrorists was to step 
back mid-19th 


even further—into 





T. R. Fyvel, our regular London 
correspondent, recently spent more 
than a month traveling on the Con- 
tinent. His impressions of the two 
Berlins and of Hamburg appeared 
in the issue of December 22. 





century opéra bouffe. For that matter, 
the spectacle of apparently thousands 
of people sitting down each night te 
guzzle restaurant meals at $3 a head 
seemed appropriate to the era of 
than the 
critical French present with its talk 


Toulouse-Lautrec — rather 
of costly plans for Algeria. 
Why were*so many people simply 
aimlessly strolling in the street. why 
were the intellectuals still sitting at 
packed café tables on the pavements 
of St. Germain des Prés exactly as 
though they still counted in this age 
of technocracy and the big magazine? 
The one truly contemporary aspect of 
Paris was the enormously intensified 
traffic, but its noise and _ irritation 
only underlined reports of friends of 
the nerve-fraying rat race into whieh 
life in Paris had been turned. 
Everything seemed to prove that 
Paris was not, indeed. how could it 
be, the city I had known when young. 
And yet—after only a day or two, 
I found the old first love, the old 
seduction once again at work as ir 
ritation simply melted away. Involved 
by chance in a conversation with 
three eminent French experts o 
social problems. I found myself sud: 
denly content merely to listen, im 
pressed less even by the logical arg 
ment than the entrancement of the 
polished literary phrases flying back 


and forth. 
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Then there were all the ordinary, 
gensually satisfying Paris sights: the 
Bois. the oyster baskets in the work- 
ing-class quarters. the eager faces of 
students in the colonnades behind the 
Pantheon, a glimpse in the sunlight 
down the Rue St. Jaques recalling old 
days. I stood on the Pont des Arts, 
content to gaze for long minutes to 
one side toward the Ile de France. 
and to the other down the long vista 
of bridges and quais where the lime 
trees were just turning color. I felt 
with the full pain of nostalgia how 
much more beautiful. warm and 
colorful was this great bourgeois city 
astride its river than its likely suc- 
cessor. the modern metropolis of the 
big corporations and the welfare 
state whose outlines we can already 
see everywhere around us. 

After all. if one comes down to it. 
what attracts tourists to Paris and, 
for that matter. little French provin- 
cial towns is this same quality of 
French immobilisme which has pre- 
served their bourgeois shape and 
charm. For in our urban life we are 


moving into a chilly age. And 
if every Western city will be 


functionally reconstructed and each 
building look more or less like the 
Vienna Stadthalle, or an English com- 
prehensive Lever 
Building in New York—will there be 
need for any tourism at all? 


school, or the 


emg AND COLOR: The declara- 
tion of martial law in Pakistan 
appeared to be played up fairly big 
in the French press (another general 
taking over? ). Of course. this suspen- 
sion of yet another parliamentary 
regime again made it clear that the 
coming struggle for power in the long 
string of former British territories 
east of Suez is likely to be waged be- 
tween one authoritarian force repre- 
sented by Communism and another 
authoritarian system represented by 
“the Army.” that is, by the various 
local officers’ corps. 

But what exactly do these officers 
stand for, apart from a desire for 
progress, economic power, etc? As I 
looked at the press photographs. it 
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occurred to me that the visual aspect 
of the change may hold a clue. The 
whole outward picture of the new 
rulers, of their short-sleeved khaki 
tunics and dark berets, of the smart- 
ly-booted non-commissioned officers 
in the background, is surely one 
which goes straight back to British 
warfare in the Western desert. It is 
in such typically British uniforms 
that Colonel 
Naguib in Cairo, Brigadier Kassem 


Nasser and General 
and Colonel Arif in Baghdad. and 
General Chehab all by himself in 
Beirut have acted out their political 
struggles. 

In Karachi, the senior Pakistan of- 
ficers who have taken over have of 
course always looked as if they came 
straight from the British academy of 
While 


General Ne Win and his colleagues 


Sandhurst. the uniforms of 
who have taken charge in Burma may 
look a little different, this is mere de- 
back- 


ground. In fact. what seems clear is 


tail influenced by tropical 
that British and American opinion 
must adjust itself to a startling devel- 
opment. The British have not left 
their former Asian dominions with- 
out a political heritage. only it has 
been an unexpected one: not so much 
the parliamentarianism of West- 
minster, as the traditions of Sand- 


hurst and above all the romanticism 
of the British Eighth Army. 

If this has been one unexpected 
development of the new Common- 
wealth, the Colored immigration into 
Britain with its consequent race ten- 
sions has been another; and thereby 
hangs a moral. How deeply condi- 
tioned we are by our environment! 
Having arrived from London not 
long after the Notting Hill race riots, 
it was natural that I should look on 
the unconcerned mingling of French, 
North Africans and Negroes in Paris 
with a fresh eye. but nonetheless the 
difference in my reactions surprised 
me. 

While the sight of a black man and 
a white woman in Tottenham Court 
Road in London still makes me al- 
ways look at them for that fraction 
of a second too long which a Colored 


person always spots, a similar sight 
in the Boulevard St. Michel left me 
as unconcerned as it did others. The 
reason. I feel sure, lay in my knowl- 
edge that whatever other problems 
troubled France, on this specific ques- 
tion of color the Parisians were 
simply too well-educated, and too ma- 
ture, to indulge in that generalized 
racial hostility felt by Londoners. My 
suspicion is that the fault for this 
shortcoming across the Channel lies 
mainly with the British Left. It is 
already 20 years since George Or- 
well wrote that the anti-imperialism 
of most left-wing intellectuals was 


essentially negative—nothing but a 





desire to knock the props from under 
Tory imperial rule, but not inspired 
by love for the Colored subjects. 

Generally speaking it is hard to 
deny this. The striking lack of in- 
terest on the British Left in the new 
they 
turned out not to be model Western 


Commonwealth states once 
democracies, has gone far to prove 
Orwell right. But this defect on the 
Left has brought its revenge: If the 
of Left 


seemed to be only to cut the links of 


concern intellectuals has 
Empire, what is more natural than 
for the ordinary Labor voter to ac- 
cept this separation but demand in 
turn, “Colored, keep out of Britain.” 

By contrast, the French story in 
Asia and Africa, however blind and 
tortured, has been one of deeper re- 
lationship. On one side. to be sure. 
it has been a tale of colons, exploita- 
tion and militarism; yet, on the 
other side, it has also been an at- 
tempt to reach out beyond the bar- 
riers of race. And the way in which 
on the Paris Left Bank white. black 
and brown can walk as human beings 
has at least a touch of an ideal—it is 
like a dream of a race relationship 
which may on a far-off day be 
achieved. There has lately been much 
talk on the British Left of lack ol 
causes. Walking through the Paris 
streets. I thought that here was one: 
To see that a Colored man could feel 
as much at ease in Bloomsbury and 
Brixton as in Montmartre or the 


Boulevard St. Michel. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


IKITA KHRUSHCHEV S six-months 
N ultimatum to the Western powers 
to withdraw from Berlin and leave 
the free part of the former German 
capital a helpless, defenseless “free 
city” is bound to raise new discus- 
sion of the problem of German unity 
and the still bigger problem of Euro- 
pean unity. For there can never be a 
truly satisfactory settlement for Ber- 
lin outside the framework of a united 
And the 


German unification will have a pro- 


Germany. conditions of 
found effect on the destiny of Europe. 

Khrushchev’s proposal is in his 
familiar “heads I win, tails you lose” 
style. It is utterly unacceptable. The 
people of West Berlin gave their 
answer when they voted down the 
Communists, the only group that 
favored acceptance of the proposal. 
in a proportion of about 50 to 1 in 
an election where the Communists 
enjoyed full freedom of propaganda. 
And fortunately, there does not seem 
to be in the Western camp the con- 
fusion and infirmity of purpose 
which were so painfully apparent 
when Quemoy was under heavy at- 
tack. No matter what harassment 
the Soviet Government and its Mos- 
cow-trained stooges may resort to, 
it seems certain that Western troops 
will not leave West Berlin and that 
this gallant community will remain 
a proud island of freedom and pros- 
perity in the surrounding sea of 
tyranny and drab poverty. 

I have visited Berlin several times 
since the end of the war and the 
significance of the free Western sec- 
tions of the city looms larger with 
every new Those who take 
seriously Khrushchev’s vainglorious 


visit. 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


Berlin, Germany 
And Europe 


boasts about the possibility of surpass- 
ing the American standard of living 
should pay a visit to the two Berlins. 

Here are people of the same na- 
tionality, the same background, sub- 
jected to the same ordeal of destruc- 
tive bombing sundered only by a 
largely invisible line of demarcation. 
Yet to cross this line is to step from 
an atmosphere of normal life and 
hope into one of almost indescribable 
depression. The difference between 
the two communities, between free- 
dom and Communism, is reflected in 
a score of ways: In the wide variety 
of books and newspapers available on 
one side and the dead conformity on 
the other; in the enormously greater 
East 
Berlin: in the carriage of people as 


areas of uncleared ruins in 
the. walk on the bright, bustling 
Kurfiirstendamm in the West or on 
what were once the most elegant 
streets in the Soviet sector of the city, 
now as lifeless as some deserted ghost 
town in the Rocky Mountains. 

and his 
puppets want to put out the bright 
lights of West Berlin. This city. 
under the leadership of the late 


No wonder Khrushchev 


Mayor Ernst Reuter, held out mag- 
nificently against the blockade, im- 
posed ten years ago and defeated by 
the airlift. Reuter’s 
other Social Democrat, Willy Brandt. 
whose administration was endorsed 


stiecessor. an- 


by the recent municipal election, can 
be relied on to give similar leader- 
ship in whatever trials may lie ahead. 

Apart from the mere force of its 
example of the superiority of a free 
way of life, West Berlin renders in- 
estimable service to the cause of free- 
dom as the largest hole in the Iron 


Curtain, through which many hy. 
dreds of thousands of refugees fron 
the Soviet Zone have been able 
escape. 

If negotiations on the Berlin ques. 
tion begin, there must be no com. 
promise with the sacred right of 
asylum. It would not be surprising 
if Khrushchev would later propos 
a “compromise,” leaving the situa. 
tion in West Berlin much as it is 
provided no more refugees are ae. 
cepted. Any such deal must be sternly 
rejected. 

In all probability, Khrushcheys 
offensive against West Berlin will 
evoke Western counter-proposals on 
German unification. It is altogether 
right to keep this subject alive by 
bombarding the Soviet Government 
with variants of the basic proposi- 
tion: That German unification is only 
attainable when Germans East as wel 
as West of the present unnatural line 
of division can vote freely as to what 
kind of political and economic in. 
stitutions they desire. 

But it is neither right nor proper 
to talk in terms of “negotiation” 
between the freely elected Govern. 
ment of the Federal Republic and 
the Soviet puppets in Pankow, to con- 
sider even for a moment the possi- 
bility that Germany might be united 
through a “confederation” of the 
existing Bonn and Pankow regimes 
Such a confederation would be a hoax 
and a fraud. 

Some Germans in the West might 
be tempted by a Soviet offer based on 
the withdrawal -of all foreign troops, 
the holding of free elections (which 
ticket to 
Moscow for the Pankow regime! 


would mean a one-way 
and a united Germany with a status 
similar to that of Sweden. But there 
is no sign that this is even a remole 
political possibility. It would be po- 
litical suicide for the Germans in the 
Federal Republic to give up the % 
curity and advantages of close asso 
ciation with the West for the ghastly 
caricature of national unity repre 
sented by “confederation” with th 
present group of East German Red 
Quislings. 
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Soviet Strategy in the Nuclear Age. 
By Raymond Garthoff. 


Praeger. 283 pp. $4.50. 


THE 


methods of destruction since the end 


ASTONISHING ADVANCES in 
of the war have overleaped man’s 
traditional purposes in the creation 
of new weapons. Now they are ac- 
quired before military and political 
thought has succeeded in fitting them 
to the objects of national policy . And 
before thought has caught up, still 
more revolutionary weapons have 
come on the scene. While the poli- 
tician seeks to improvise a_ policy 
which the new weapons can serve, the 
thoughtful military man tries to as- 
similate them to the particular mili- 
tary doctrine in which he has been 
educated. In this country, believers 
in the supremacy of air power have 
often cited missiles and hydrogen 
bombs as confirmation of their 
previously held views. On the other 
hand, conservative strategists have 
that the 
strategic capability would neutralize 


argued growing Soviet 
America’s. On this view. future wars, 
like wars of the past, will be decided 
in theater combat. in the clash of 
modern ground, naval and tactical 
air forces in battle. 

What is Soviet thinking on the 
fantastic new weapon? In any fu- 
ture war, what would be their mis- 
sion? How would they contribute to 
victory? More generally. what is 
Soviet military doctrine (the prin- 
ciples governing the employment of 
military and 
Soviet military strategy (plans for 


forces in combat) 
achieving specific objectives) in the 
nuclear age? 

These are the crucial and difficult 
questions posed by Dr. Garthoff, 
author of Soviet Military Doctrine, 
in this important new study. In his 
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WRITERS and WRITING 





Moscow’s Military Thinking 


Reviewed by Myron Rush 


Soviet affairs analyst, 


Rand Corporation 


Garthoff has 
from the 


quest for answers, 


brought evidence most 
diverse sources. Soviet military or- 
ganization, force structure and mili- 
tary posture are examined for their 
bearing on and 


strategy. But the bulk of his evidence 


Soviet doctrine 
comes from Soviet publications on 
the subject. 

The book’s answers are definite 
and unambiguous. Despite the ad- 
vent of nuclear weapons, the military 
doctrine evolved during and after 
World War II changed little until 
1953. Though subsequently “modified 
and adapted,” Soviet doctrine even 
now remains basically unchanged. 
\s before, the strategic concept en- 
joins that the primary objective of 
operations should be destruction of 
the enemy’s military forces, not his 
economic or population resources. 

The value of strategic surprise, 
employing weapons and long-range 
delivery forces, was not adequately 
recognized until Stalin’s death, ac- 
cording to Garthoff, when the prob- 
lem began to be discussed in Soviet 
military 


writings. In consequence, 


obtaining the premium from a 
strategic first strike was made an 
important operational consideration 
in Soviet war planning. Nevertheless, 
“the Soviets are most unambiguous 
in their rejection of the possibility 
of successful blitzkrieg between major 
powers.” The grounds of their be- 
lief that strategic surprise is inade- 
quate for victory are partly doctrinal, 
partly their unstated calculation that 
a sufficiently strong force might es- 
cape the initial blow and retaliate 
against Soviet air bases and cities. 
Thus, the first stage in an all-out 


war, though it would bring enormous 
destruction to both sides, would not 
decide the final outcome of a mili- 
tary conflict between well prepared 
major powers. The war would be 
long and drawn-out. 

Ground forces, then, have not lost 
their former significance with the 
advent of atomic weapons. Large 
forces-in-being must be maintained, 
as well as many millions of trained 
reserves—even more perhaps than 
before, since the enemy’s atomic 
weapons make it likely that large 
will be suffered. The 
sizable reduction of the Army in 
1955 and 1956 is explained by 
Garthoff as mainly due to economic 
and 


casualties 


demographic _ considerations, 
rather than to a changed valuation 
of ground forces in modern war. 
“The Army remains the major com- 
ponent of the Soviet armed forces.” 

On this view, what is required 
for victory is not some absolute 
strategic weapon, but balanced forces 
—large armies, navies and strategic 
and tactical air forces—organized 
and coordinated for combined op- 
erations. By supporting such a large 
and balanced military establishment, 
the Soviets preserve strategic flexi- 
bility. When occasion requires, they 
will be able to choose the strategy 
which seems most advantageous in 
the circumstances. 

This, in brief, is the present Soviet 
military doctrine and strategy as re- 
constructed with some confidence by 
one of the West’s foremost students 
of Soviet military thought. Is it a 
satisfactory statement of Soviet views 
on the employment of its armed 
forces? 
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Garthoff’s 
is a considerable one. He has ex- 
amined virtually all available recent 
Soviet military literature, a laborious 


achievement 


Certainly 


task, since what is of value is em- 
bedded in mountains of didactic, 
ritualistic and repetitious statement. 
He has interpreted this material in 
accordance with his understanding 
of Soviet military policies on re- 
search, procurement, personnel, train- 
ing and organization. His conclu- 
sions are presented along with the 
argument which produced them, and 
the elements in that argument are 
heavily buttressed by documentation. 

Yet, while Garthoff has asked the 
right questions, it is not always pos- 
sible to share his confidence in the 
answers. There is a disproportion, 
which is not always present to his 
mind, between the difficulty of the 
questions he has asked and the ade- 
quacy of the available evidence to 
answer them. 

The major source of that evidence 
is published Soviet statements. But 
what influence has the military doc- 
trine Garthoff reconstructs 
from these statements on Soviet mili- 


which 


the Soviet 
rulers are secretive even about mat- 


tary decisions? Since 
ters having only a slight bearing on 
their security. can it be supposed 
that their military strategy has been 
revealed in their publications? 
The author himself points out that 
censorship prevented mention of 
atomic weapons, guided missiles and 


from 1947 
through 1953; but can it be sup- 


other new weapons 
posed that these matters were then 
absent from Soviet military thought? 
This was a period when development 
of the Soviet missile capability re- 


ceived high priority, though a reader 
of the contemporary published Soviet 
views on military doctrine and 
strategy might suppose the opposite. 
Evidently, key military decisions are 
made in the Soviet Union by men 
whose doctrinal and strategic views 
reflected in 


Thus 


Garthoff describes the primary mis- 


are not adequately 


military publications. when 
sions of the strategic ballistic missile 
“deterrence of the West 
short of 
war,” the reader can only wonder at 


force as 


from war, and pressure 


his assurance. Assurance becomes 
temerity in the book’s final pages, 
when the author assays a forecast of 
Soviet strategy ten to fifteen years 
hence, concluding that “the strategic 
concept gives every sign of con- 
tinuing essentially unchanged into 
the future.” 

The book is perhaps least persua- 
sive when it treats the implications 
of the new strategic weapons for 
Soviet doctrine and strategy. While 
new weapons led to a higher evalua- 
tion of the significance of strategic 
surprise, Garthoff says that this re- 
vision stopped short of the view that 
a surprise attack on the U. S., even 
with hydrogen bombs and intercon- 
tinental missiles, could be decisive. 
“Every tenet of Soviet military doc- 
trine is opposed to the conclusion 
that such a venture would lead to 
quick victory.” Yet in 1955, accord- 
ing to Garthoff, a top Soviet military 
leader argued that since a simple 
effort to repulse an attempted enemy 
surprise attack might be insufficient. 
a strategy should be adopted whereby 
Soviet forces would strike first if it 
appeared that an attack from the 
U. S. was imminent. There are signs 
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that this “pre-emptive strategy” wa 
officially adopted. (A Soviet militay 
writer has since remarked on Westen 
speculation that such a decision haj 
been taken, in order to deny tha 
this was so.) But if Soviet strategig; 
believe that the premium for a firg 
strike has such great value, may they 
not force the development of thei 
strategic forces and air defenses j 
a point where a strike might be 
launched even without clear signs 
of an imminent U. S. attack? 

Garthoff has been careful to bag 
his arguments on the supposition thet 
the two sides will remain well pr 
pared. But his rendering of Sovie 
strategy tends to obscure the peri 
into which the U. S. might fall if j 
failed to take measures to assure its 
capacity to launch powerful retalia 
tory blows after a Soviet first strike 

Garthoff may have been led int 
important errors by his preoccupe- 
tion with Soviet military writings and 
neglect of what political leaders hav 
said. For it should now be apparent 
that the doctrinal and strategic views 
of a Khrushchev can have far mor 
weight than those of a general. If 
as it is surely reasonable to suppose. 
the war plans of the Soviet militan 
command are drawn up on instruc 
tions from the top political leaders 
they may be quite different fron 
what Garthoff has inferred by study. 
ing the military press. 

Soviet military thinking plays s 
great a role today that it cannot k 
left out of account in any serious ¢ 
fort to 
politics. Moreover, we must under 


understand current worl 
stand the Soviet military mind if w 
are to influence it, and the object 
the West's policy of deterrence i 
precisely to influence Soviet militar 
deliberations. By his careful and d 
tailed presentation of the dominaml 
ideas in Soviet military publications 
Garthoff has made them accessible to 
the policy-maker, the political analys 
and the citizen. Surely, even if 
has not wholly succeeded in recor 
structing strategi. 
he has writien one of the importat 


Soviet military 


books of our day. 
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The Seigneur of Villa Mauresque 


W. Somerset Maugham: A Candid Portrait. 


By Karl G. Pfeiffer. 


Norton. 222 pp. $3.95. 


AGE MAY WITHER Somerset Maug- 
ham’s laurels: it cannot stale our 
interest in him. He becomes increas- 
ingly biocritical. to use John Atkins’ 
And this not 
merely because he is in his 85th year 


term, as time passes. 


and may out-longevitize George 
Bernard Shaw whom he has com- 
pared himself with in other respects. 
Or because his popular success in so 
many fields of writing—play, novel, 
short story, essay. travel book, lit- 
criticism and, 


erary criticism, art 


most recently, screen play—have 
made him the archetype of writer to 
millions of readers. But rather be- 
cause, fulfilled in his own way, he 
is more of a character now than the 
characters that populate the five-foot 
shelf of his books. 

That character grows out of cir- 
fidelity. 
Perhaps that is why he is so opposed 
to biographic studies of himself. Not 


long ago, as Pfeiffer shows us. he 


cumstance with _ startling 


actually made a request in a leading 
English newspaper that his corre- 
spondents burn any letters he had 
sent them. 

And yet it is not as if there is 
anything discreditable in his life. On 
the contrary: It is that of a handi- 
capped youngster with a sorry Vic- 
torian upbringing who raised him- 
self by dint of much labor to become 
perhaps the most all-around author 
of his time and, incidently. a mil- 
lionaire a number of times over. 

The key, then, to Maugham’s 
character is in the capacity of re- 
sponse, the rationale of emotion. in 
the sensibility which his life en- 
gendered. “Any attempt to under- 
stand Maugham,” writes Pfeiffer. 
“must take into account these fac- 
tors: his stammer. his short stature. 
and his incredible willpower. The 
first two forced him to introspection 
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Reviewed by Max Cosman 


Contributor, “Commonweal,” 
New York “Herald Tribune” 


and shaped the view of his fellow 
their 
unique quality. The third enabled 
him to make the most of his talent 


man that gives his stories 


and to revamp his personality ac- 
cording to his whim.” 

The bulk of W. Somerset Maugham 
is an anecdotal presentation. It does 
not explore Maugham’s introspection, 
which is obvious enough in any 
sampling of what he has written, nor 
his views of his fellow man. which 
run the gamut of a cynicism not the 
less thorough for a repressed senti- 
mentality. It shows how he made the 
most of himself, and, in the process. 
achieved a personality marked by a 


host of 


clude the stammerer as a_ public 


contradictions—which _in- 


speaker and the disbeliever who can 
never stop thinking of the Deity. 

Even though one accepts the form 
in which Pfeiffer decided to work. 
that of “a candid portrait.” one can 
still hold against him his too great 
reliance upon society-column gossip 
—the sort of thing that goes like 
this: Is Christopher Isherwood the 
prototype of Larry Darrell in The 
Razor’s Edge? He is not. 

It isn’t that Pfeiffer is incapable of 
critical discussion. Time and again 
he makes valid contributions, as when 
he deals with Maugham’s “I,” or 
with the esthetic details of particular 
works. But his temperament. for all 
its judicial obiter dicta, is not pri- 
marily critical. He cannot say, as 
the English critic K. W. Gransden 
does, “His [Maugham’s] whole 
literary personality is a sustained 
and elaborate pose, a full-dress Ed- 
wardian affair, never relaxed.” This 
is something quite different from 
speaking of Maugham as “a recon- 
structed personality” and then citing 
illustrations, as the book does. 

But if Pfeiffer has limitations. he 


has virtues too. He speaks with an 
Only 
who has gotten the story direct could 
tell the scatological tale of the lady 
with the loose bowels vs. H. G. Wells 


taking a bath. Or give us the ironic 


insider’s authority. someone 


sequence on entertaining the Duke 
and Duchess of Windsor. Or add a 
fillip to a comment on Maugham’s 
lunching out with some guests—“in 
the simple manner of millionaires 
on a picnic.” 

Particularly praiseworthy is Pfeif- 
fer’s forthrightness. This is nothing 
inconsiderable when one is talking 
about an old friend who is alive and 
also happens to be an international 
brave, then, of 
Pfeiffer to speak of an outfit of 
Maugham’s as making him look “like 


personage. It is 


an elderly chimpanzee in masquer- 
ade.” It is even more daring to take 
up the ticklish question of rank. 
Facing the alternatives in the case 
of Maugham—*“a footnote” in lit- 
erary history (surely the critic that 
formulated this concept deserved to 
have been named) or “a good writer 
of the second rank”—Pfeiffer opts 
for the latter, a somewhat denigra- 
tory verdict after all. 

Whether it is a fair one or not, one 
guesses it will not please the seigneur 
of Villa Mauresque, despite Maug- 
ham’s repeated disclaimers to the 
right of high consideration in the 
future. But 
transcendental concern that causes a 
comparable American like John P. 
Marquand to sound more sad, more 
aware of failure as volumes succeed 
each other (Alfred Kazin has recent- 
ly pointed this out), he will no doubt 
lean back upon his record of pro- 
fessional skill and the manifold re- 
turns thereof, and continue to make, 
as he has in the past, the best of 
the present world. 


lacking the sort of 
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O’Hara and America 


From the Terrace. 
By John O'Hara. 
Random House. 897 pp. $6.95. 


Reviewed by David Bazelon 


Contributor, “Commentary,” 


“Partisan Review” 


As THE THIRD major production 
of his second literary career, O'Hara 
now presents us with an immense 
novel, with a half-million words as 
good as ever, and some of them 
among his best. The book covers a 
span of 50 years. Its elements of unity 
about 
America, it is about Alfred Eaton, 
and the subject is love. There is no 


are primarily these: It is 


“story” in the plotted sense but rather 
a historical narrative of a man’s ex- 
istence—going back to a honored 
tradition of the English novel—where 
one looks back over an entire life and 
touches on most of what he has seen 
and known. 

It has not been fully appreciated 
that the offerings of O’Hara’s second 
A Rage to Live, Ten 
North Frederick and now From the 
Terrace—are this kind of historical 


novel. O’Hara’s public image is still 


literary career 


too closely associated with his very 
modern. early novels (Appointment 
in Samarra, Butterfield 8) and his 
recent stories. In his later books. 
O'Hara. who is now 53, emphasized 
the first two or three decades of this 
century. although From the Terrace 
is carried through to the late *40s. 

Alfred Eaton is a golden boy of 
the Eastern upper classes. He rep- 
resents all the promise of life em- 
bodied in a well-favored young man 
—high enough up in the social order 
so as not to be disadvantaged in any 
important way. and yet not so high- 
ly placed that life ceases to be a 
question of winning and losing. He 
is handsome, a Princeton man with 
Ivy League training in manners and 
dress, and enough money so that he 
need never work. His father’s mill 
is pre-eminent in his native town of 
Port Johnson, Pennsylvania (named 
after an ancestor). Through a friend 
at Princeton he gains entrée to the 


just-under-the-top level of New York 
society. His business career is made 
up largely of a Wall Street period 
as a Morgan-type partner and a war- 
time period as Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy. 

The main locales are Princeton, 
Philadelphia, New York, Long Island, 
Washington and Los Angeles, besides 
the usual small-town Pennsylvania. 
Alfred Eaton is the first of O’Hara’s 
major male characters to have left 
his Pennsylvania home, as O’Hara 
himself did, and act out his life on 
the larger American stage. 

This is the outside of Alfred Eaton. 
But much more than before, O'Hara 
has here gotten inside of his charac- 
ter. In addition to his usual expert 
social description, O'Hara has tried 
to give us the detailed history of the 
inner affectional life of a man who 
was never very far from the center of 
what O'Hara believes to have been 
the American life of our century. 
An utterly impossible task, of course. 
but what a magnificent thing even 
to attempt! 

I will only indicate the ground 
covered in this long emotional his- 
tory, which I found always interest- 
ing and frequently admirable. The 
story begins—somewhat slowly— 
with Alfred’s lack of father-love. pro- 
ceeds through self-discovery away 
from home, objective apperception 
of his parents, early tragic love, the 
beginnings of thorough sexual en- 
gagement. a single college comrade- 
ship, a period of sexual Bohemianism, 
the passion and disintegration of a 
first marriage, and a long overly 
ideal love affair. The conclusion of 
this history is bound up, ambiguous- 
ly, with the sense of the title: Alfred 
sits on a terrace and looks out upon 
the landscape of his life, and at that 
point it is substantially over. 


Of course cannot 
O'Hara without 


Perhaps no other writer since D. ¥, 


one review 


reference to sex, 


Lawrence has shown such preoccupa- 
tion with this subject. Although less 


inspired and _ less’ poetic than 
Lawrence, O'Hara in his work has 
produced a_ beautiful descriptive 


catalog of American sexual life. 
From the Terrace adds substantial. 
ly to this catalog: it begins with 
reference to a childhood perversion 
and ends with a lady reputed to be 
expert with an electric vibrator; jp 
incredible 
amount of expertly described and 


between, there is an 


believable fornication and_ exotic 
sensuality, both within and without 
the “confines” of marriage. The main 
“point” of the novel, however, is 
that love is the true basis of morality 
and that evil people are sensualists 
who do not or cannot believe in and 
practice love. This is not a new idea, 
but it is a believable one. 

The development of Mary. Alfred’s 
first wife, from a poised. virginal 
debutante to an accomplished sensu- 
alist is one of the strongest portraits 
in this richly provided book, and the 
short description of her as a fortyish 
woman, completed in her fate, is 
writing of the highest order. I men- 
tion this because O’Hara’s command- 
ing capacity in the fictional por 
traiture of American women is as 
neglected by his critics as it is um 
equaled by his contemporaries. 

His men are another matter: He 
has been struggling too hard and too 
long with the theme of the gentle 
man, not of fundamental importance 
in America in any event. His bes 
male figure is the outsider Irishman, 
but unfortunately, the Duffy of From 
the Terrace is not nearly as engaging 
as Mike Slattery, the politician of 
Ten North Frederick. A lower-clas 
counterpoint in the new novel, Tom 
Rothermel, begins well enough but 
then is simply thrown away. Rother 
mel is a CIO intellectual, and O’Hara 
doesn’t like or understand inte: 
lectuals (he likes the CIO). Thus 
when he does not ignore them, le! 
commits gross distortions in preseft 
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ing them. This has consistently been 


a major fault of his work. 
Another O’Hara 


does not understand as well as sex, 


American facet 
women and society—as Lionel Trill- 
ing has pointed out, no one under- 
stands American society in the draw- 
ing-room sense as well as O’Hara—is 
business. There is much more busi- 
ness milieu in From the Terrace than 
in any of O’Hara’s other books. But 
| am afraid he misses the point. The 
heart of a businessman’s existence 
is in the action of the game, less 
personal than O'Hara sees it and in- 
deed often quite impersonal, and al- 
ways more exciting to the true be- 
liever than any cocktail party or any 
O’Hara is 


terested in the businessman’s clothes. 


new woman. more in- 
his clubs and his women—he is over- 
ly eager to get them into their extra- 
curricular activities—and misses the 
main thing, the anti-sexual as well 
as anti-social passion for the game 
itself. For the real businessman, sex 
is only one among the many emolu- 
ments of office. 

From the Terrace is O'Hara’s most 
ambitious book. The unusual thing 
about this writer is that, through 
30 years of writing and 13 books, he 
keeps getting better—although this 
is not quite obvious to many people 
who are confused by the stardust of 
Appointment in Samarra, annointed 
too soon a “minor modern classic.” 
In fact, that poorly constructed book, 
published when the author was 29, 
could be fitted in a corner of any 
one of his last three books. 

When O’Hara published A Rage 
to Live in 1949, it was his first novel 
in eleven years—years he had de- 
voted largely to 
which he 


short stories. of 


became a master, and 
Hollywood-New York partying. in 
which he was also quite adept—and 
bigger and better than all his previous 
novels. It also was the beginning of 
his second literary career. which, so- 
far, has given us well over a million 
words of the truest, broadest, most 
expertly rendered picture of Ameri- 
tan society, sex and circumstances 
that our literature affords. 
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The ‘Dacent’ Folk 


Irish Stories and Plays. 
By Paul Vincent Carroll. 
Devin-Adair. 278 pp. $4.00. 


WHEN Paul Vincent Carroll named 
one of his plays Shadow and Sub- 
stance, he was defining the _ Irish- 
man’s view of life. In that view, basic- 
ally spiritual and Celtic in its re- 
sponse to natural forces, the shadow 
dominates the substance and remains 
indivisible from it. It is an indivisi- 
bility implicit in even the least other- 
worldly stories and plays in this col- 
lection. 

Despite the spiritual unity of his 
work, Carroll is a versatile writer. 
Among the eight stories and four 
plays arrayed here is a remarkable 
diversity of theme and treatment, a 
diversity well demonstrated by juxta- 
posing “She Went By Gently” and 
The Devil Came from Dublin. The 
former is an ethereal tale, motivated 
by that most racial of Irish emotions, 
pity, and illumined by the vision of 
eternity. At three in the morning, an 
elderly woman traipses “four miles 
uphill and the mists swarmin’” to 
help a young mother bear her father- 
less baby. The Devil Came from 
Dublin is a rowdy satirical comedy, 
murderous in its derision of political 
pomp and circumstance. A_village- 
ful of .smugglers makes an ass of 
Dublin’s fine law-and-order envoy. 

Carroll’s comedy is as robust as 
Sean O’Casey’s and as Swiftian as 
James Joyce’s, but his hilarity has 
no kinship with the political venom 
and the anti-clerical corrosiveness 
of either. 

Between these extremes range the 
strong colors, delicate shades and 
gossamer nuances of the artist’s spec- 
trum. “Home Sweet Home” wryly 
laments a dreamer’s failure to break 
from behind the invisible bars forged 
by his uncouth wife. With humor and 
pathos, “Dark Glory” chronicles the 
damnation of a jockey whose religion 
is the mystique of the Irish race 


Reviewed by Ann F. Wolfe 
Contributor N. Y. “Times Book 
Review,” “Saturday Review” 

track. In the farcical parable called 
“Maisie Was a Lady,” the town Circe 
outwits her swine. Who but an Irish- 
Carroll— 
could put over the flooding sentiment 
that might well have drowned “The 
Stepmother’s” fugitive boy? 


man—and maybe only 


Three stories remain, no two alike: 
A reformed tippler’s household suf- 
fers misery till he starts imbibing 
again: an amateur sleuth commits the 
perfect murder; a seafaring family 
is anguished by extra-marital love 
and by blood ties that prevail beyond 
a distant ocean grave. 

The three one-act plays make good 
reading as well as good theater. 
Patriotic tradition keynotes the 
tragedy of a charwoman bereaved in 
the Easter Rising. In a children’s 
piece that elegizes man’s banishment 
of beauty, Carroll proves himself an 
Irish Hans Christian Andersen. The 
third playlet anatomizes the heart— 
or its approximate facsimile—of an 
Ulster Scrooge. 

Sober or drunk, the “dacent” folk 
of Carroll’s world can speak with 
the tongue of angels. Their eloquence 
sings with the lyricism of native 
speech. To a mountain woman, the 
sun’s early light is “the great glory 
of God washin’ the hills with holy 
fire.” A bedeviled husband muses on 
the revelation that “a river behind 
is a river between.” 

These cis-border Irish—Ulstermen 
figure only as smugglers’ rookees— 
rib the hides off one another, but 
they’re not at all insular about it. 
The English are pitied as “the most 
law-abidin’ poor devils on the face 
of the earth.” An Olympian publican 
offers a cure of sorts for the human 
condition: “Why don’t ye drop a 
bomb on us dacently and wipe us 
out in a Christian way that we'd 
understand?” 
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SHIPLEY 


The Power and the Glory. Graham 
Greene’s novel adapted by Denis Cannan 
and Pierre Bost. Directed by Stuart 
Vaughan. Presented by T. Edward Hamble- 
ton and Norris Houghton. At the Phoenix 
heater. 

J. B. By 
by Elia Kazan. Presented by 
Liagre Jr. At the ANTA Theater. 

The Old Vic Company. In plays of 
Shakespeare. Directed by Michael Bent- 
hall. Presented by S. Hurok. At the Broad- 
way Theater. 


HEN A REVIEWER tells how 
good a play is, he ought also 


to say for whom. Persons that would 


Archibald MacLeish. Directed 
Alfred de 


shudder at the thought of going to 
Charley’s Aunt or The Matchmaker 
might be rapt with The Cloister or 
The Tidings Brought to Mary. Surely 
among the millions in and around 
New York, there is an audience for 
plays that search the soul. Two such 
have come vividly to New York. on 
successive evenings. 

The Power and the Glory pictures 
a “bad priest,” but the last one left 
in southern Mexico when priests were 
being hunted and shot. This priest 
is a drunkard, father of a bastard 
girl and pitifully afraid. Yet time 
and again he turns from safety be- 


needs his 


words, or a peasant village cries to 


cause a dying woman 
celebrate the Mass. Beyond its ap- 
peal to Catholics, the play grows in 
stature as it shows that the weakest 
of us may still have a core of human 
dignity, of compassion and integrity 
that—if we wish to use the term— 
are a faint glimmer of the divine. 
Graham Greene does not dodge 
issues. While his priest is frail, al- 
most sniveling, the lieutenant that 
hunts him down is not a stock Com- 
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STAGE 


By Joseph T. Shipley 


Greene, MacLeish 
And Shakespeare 


munist villain but a decent and sym- 
pathetic man. Yet the priest kas let 
12 men die for not betraying him 
to the lieutenant—and the lieutenant 
has shot 12 hostages because their 
villages harbored the priest. 

The battle of frailty vs. faith, of 
fear vs. love, is waged on a simple 
set. Around a village square, plat- 
roll 


peasant’s hovel, a café. The jail in 


forms in a dentist’s office, a 
which the prisoners are crowded re- 
veals all sorts of degradation. but no 
person so base as to betray the priest. 
And when the Judas does come. the 
priest, before the execution, prays 
even for him. 

Robert Geiringer as the officer and 
especially Fritz Weaver as the priest 
make their parts warm and human. 
in a play that throws a light into the 
depths of the human soul. And as 
the founding of Rome dates from the 
sack of Troy, so at the death of this 
priest the burden is picked up by 
another, and the struggle goes on. 

“Times that try men’s souls” bring 
thoughts of the testing of Job, which 
sets the soul-struggle in its simplest 
terms, a challenge of God by Satan. 
Give the pious Job misfortune, says 
Satan. “and he will curse Thee to Thy 
face.” And the Lord said unto 
Satan, “Behold, all that he hath is 
in thy power.” Archibald MacLeish 
shows the ensuing story in modern 
terms, under the tent of a “circus 
which has been on the roads of the 
world for a long time.” In comes 
a peddler of balloons; balloons lift 
our eyes to the sky, so naturally he 
enacts God. With him is a popcorn 
vendor; popcorn feeds the belly, so 


he enacts Satan. J. B. loses his 


children in contemporary Ways: 
smeared on a wall by a speeding 
auto; raped by a sex-maniac. “Th 
Lord giveth. and the Lord taketh 
away His wife cries to him: 
“Curse God and die!” Then he com 
pletes the phrase: “Blessed he th 
name of the Lord.” 

Then come Job’s comforters: 4 
Communist, a psychoanalyst. a priest 
The play is weakest with the thin] 
of these. For the very core of faith 
is deep in Job himself, and the fale 
comforter offers the crumbs of a col 
churchianity. None of the three satis 
fies J. B., who still turns. wondering 
but worshiping, to God. 

J. B.’s wife comes back. Satan's 
last hope is that he will refuse to g 
through it all again. But thev stan( 
to face together, 
“Blow on the coal of the heart”. say 
Sarah, “and we'll know. We'll know’ 

MacLeish some good 
poetry, but he will forgive me if] 
say that the Bible is greater. What 
we hear of that in his play ring 
high and clear—devilishly well pre. 
sented by Christopher Plummer « 
Satan, though Raymond Massey ha 
to the majesty 
of even a masking of God. Mae 


life once more. 


gives us 


more trouble rising 


Leish’s dilution is impressive. and 
timely. For the chorus of old women, 
the comments of the popcorn vende 
and the circus hands remind us tha 
the play we watch is being re-enactel 
in all our souls. 

While most plays are for special 
audiences, a few are for all. Ce 
tainly the Old Vic Shakespeare pr- 
ductions are superbly delightful « 
moving. For Twelfth Night the d: 
culled the best of th 
traditional “business” and added new 


rector has 


fun of his own. 

The test of a player is often 
Any fairly competett 
actor can roar out an adequate Mar- 
beth: but one will have to wait lox 
to see another Sir Andrew Aguechee 
such as John Neville’s. His Hamlet, 
on a larger scale, shows his variél 
command. Twelfth Night, Hamld, 
Henry V—it should be everybotr’ 
holiday delight to see the Old Vie 


minor role. 
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BIG BUSINESS 
Estes Kefauver’s 
Motors, “The Senate Report on General Motors.” 


Senator report on General 
(NL. November 24) was flat and dull in contrast 
with his previous investigations into crime. So 
GM 


peace and in war, and at a price competitive 


now we know how much does for us in 
with foreign producers who are not burdened 
with having to pay for the world’s most ex- 
pensive government. 

Admittedly. that 


taken will affect for better or for worse the well- 


bigness implies actions 
being of a lot of Americans. For this reason, 
investigation of the union 


affect not 


monopolies, whose 


action= only GM but all industry, 
would he more profitable and welcome. Another 
area that should be investigated is the Federal 


Reserve 


mine the 


System, whose discount rates deter- 


course of the entire economy. Of 


course. it would be too much to expect an 
investigation of the United States Government, 


whose business acivities outside of government 
make GM look like what we call 


ness. 


“small busi- 


The one thing that should have been studied 


was not even mentioned in the report. Since 


1950, corporate profits have been falling for 
GM to the 


ment enterprises, and if this trend is not re- 


most firms from Junior Achieve- 


versed it will only be a short time until there 
won't be any businesses left. Costs, the cost 
of taxes and the cost of interest because tax 


laws prevent businesses from financing their 


own expansion and modernization, spurred 
along by inflation are the reasons usually cited 
to explain this loss in the earning power of 
Have we advanced from 


American business. 


government regulation to taxation and ended 
up with business strangulation? 


Chicago J. Kesner Kaun 


SPANISH REFUGEES 


Your know from Richard Scott 
Mowrer’s article, “Arrests Weaken Spanish Op- 
position” (NL, December 22), about the recent 
wave of arrests in Spain. The opposition to 
Franco 


readers 


is still going on, 20 years after the 
end of the Spanish Civil War! But probably 
very few of them know that this opposition 
is still going on in France too, where 120,000 
Spanish political exiles have lived since they 
fled from Spain in 1939 (some are still escap- 
ing). Many of these people exist in poverty 
and misery because they refuse to go back and 
live under a dictatorship. 

Spanish Refugee Aid was founded five years 
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THe New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 


letters should not exceed 300 words. 


ago to help these “forgotten refugees” to sur- 
vive, and to give our moral support to those 
who first fought against dictatorship. Our hon- 
Pablo the exiled 
Spanish cellist, and General Lazaro Cardenas, 


orary Chairmen are Casals, 
former president of Mexico, who generously 
took in many Spanish refugees at the end of 
the Civil War. Among our sponsors are Albert 
James T. Farrell, Reinhold Niebuhr, 
Sir Herbert Read, George N. Shuster, Ignazio 
Silone, Norman Thomas. 


Camus, 


I hope that some of your readers will be 
interested in contributing to our Pablo Casals 
sirthday Fund (he will be 82 on December 29). 
Over $7,000 has already and 
all the proceeds will be used to help the elderly 


been collected 
refugees on our lists, many of whom try to 
survive on $15 a month. Please send contribu- 
tions to us at 80 East 11th Street, New York 3, 
N. Y. and thank you. We can also use clothes, 
bedding, typewriters and musical instruments. 
Vew York City Mary McCartuy 
Chairman 

Spanish Refugee Aid, Inc. 


GLOBAL STRATEGY 


The basic principles motivating the free world 
in its struggle against Communism can prevail 
if soundly expounded and forcefully promoted. 
But the free world suffers from maladroit lead- 
ership, whether the Democratic or Republican 
party or a Conservative or Labor government 
are in power in the two great countries which 
give it direction. 

Our foreign policy, seeking universal peace 
and justice, should be based on global strategy 
rather than on tactical maneuvering. The Com- 
mittee for Collective Security proposes the es- 
tablishment by law of an Advisory Council 
for Global Strategy, to consist of private citi- 
zens, appointed by the President, qualified to 
State 


policy. This group, with a permanent secretariat 


advise the Department on matters of 
and access to classified information, should in- 
clude representatives of the natural and social 
sciences skilled in dealing with political, psy- 
chological and economic problems. 

Perhaps too frequently the State Department 
sees the trees but fails to see the forest, and 
a group of private citizens would help in 
broadening its vision. Our foreign policy should 
be determined on the basis of a balanced as- 
sessment of all the dimensions and approaches 
of the problems facing this country and the 
free world. We should initiate a course of ac- 
tion rather than seek to effectuate our aims 
only when action is forced upon us. The key- 
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REUNITING THE TWO TOWERING 
ANTAGONISTS OF “THE TEN COMMANDMENTS”! 
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From The Master Motion Picture Maker! 
CECH B DEMILLE presents 


YUL | CLAIRE | CHARLES THE CHARLTON 
BRYNNER | BLOOM BOYER ‘BUCCANEER HESTON 
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Now PLayING © CARITOL 


B'way & Sist St. 








JAMES STEWARA 

HIM NOVAK. 

“BELL, BOOK, 
aN CANDLE 


A very bewitching comedy 
about a very enchanting 
subject- sex: 


JACK, LEMMON 
ERNIE KOVACS 


GINGOLD 
ER * JANICE RULE 





ON THE EAST SIDE 


: FINE ARTS 


58th Street bet. Pork & Lex. 
Ploza 5-6030 


ON BROADWAY 


ODEON PATRONS > 
FREE 3 Hour Parking after 6 P.M 318 = 
Daily and all day Sunday —Dinie r 


Parking, 43rd St. West of Bth Ave B'way ot 47th St. 
Ploza 7-8320-1 
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DEAR EDITOR 


CONTINCED 


note of our efforts to attain our global strategi, 
objectives should be action, not reaction. ; 
New York City GOODHUE LIVINGSTON Jp 
Chairman, Policy Commit, 

Committee for Collective Securit 


NOTE 


G. F. Hudson’s article, “A New Phase jy 
Chinese Communism,” which we published jy 
our issue of December 15, also appeared jy 
the December issue of Problems of Communism 


THE Eprtox 


FABIANS x ‘ateusn es. 


BA eT Brigitte Bardot 
| “THE NIGHT HEAVEN FELL” 


CINEMASCOPE « EASTMANCOLOR 


plus She Played with Fire ¢ Arlene Dahl 
sarees tegeeennend 












THEATER PARTIES 


All trade union and fraternal or- 
ganizations are requested when plan- 
ning theater parties to do so throu; 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of e 
New Leader Theatrical Department, 
7 East 15th St., N.¥.C. Phone: 
Algonquin 5-8844. 
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HECHT-HILL-LANCASTER 
present 


THE MOST EXCITING 
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BOLDEST STORY 
EVER FILMED! 
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BEST MOTION 
PICTURES EVER MADE!” 


—Dorothy K:igetien, Jour. Amer 
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BUDDY ADLER’S production 
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Curt Jurgens 
Robert Donat 






THE | 
INN OF & 
THE SIXTH 
HAPPINESS 


CINEmaScoPE 
COLOR by DE LUXE 


Directed by MARK ROBSON 
Screenplay by SOBEL LENNART 


PARAMOUNT « PLAZA f 


FREE PARAMOUNT PARKING after 6 PM. weekdays | 
Ail Day Sunday « Loubell Parking, 245 W. 41st St 














RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL = 


Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center Cl 6-4600 
“AUNTIE MAME" 
starinn ROS ALIND RUSSELL 


Co-starring FORREST TUCKER « Directed by MORTON DaCOSTA 
A Warner Bros. Picture in TECHNIRAMA® and in TECHNICOLOR® 
THE MUSIC HALL’S GREAT CHRISTMAS STAGE SHOW 


“The Hrativitpy’’ — rar-tamed Pageant, featuring famed 


°. 
“es 
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Columbus Boychoir, Grand Organ, Symphony Orchestra, directed 
\ by Raymond Paige, and . . .“CHEERS'’—Gala holiday revue, 
produced by Leonidoff, featuring wondrous underseas spectacle, 


with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, guest artists and huge cast. 
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TALKING 
POINTS 


ENCOUNTER—edited by 
Stephen Spender and Mel- 
vin J. Lasky—is the most 
wide - awake, widely - dis- 
cussed monthly today. The 
December issue is full of 
good things. A long fasci- { 
nating essay, “The Sleep- ; 
walker,” by Arthur Koest- 3 
ler. Raymond Aron and } 
Germaine Tillion on De ; 
Gaulle and Algerian terror- 
ism. “The Last Days of Joe 
McCarthy,” by Richard 
Rovere. “After Notting ¢ 
Hill,” by Dan Jacobson. A 
revaluation of D’Annunzio 3$ 
by Anthony Rhodes. 
Stephen Spender’s “War- 
saw Impressions.” D. J. En- 
right’s amusing experiences $ 
as an English teacher in 
Bangkok. Paul Ignotus on 
Robert Ardrey’s new play $ 
on the Hungarian Revolu- { 
tion. Martin Esslin on“Bert 3 
Brecht’s Difficulties.” Book 
reviews, poems, comment. 
65,000 words, none minced. 


Stel 


~wTTrT. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


We will send you six issues, post 
free, for $3.00, thereby saving 
you $1.50 on the single-copy 
price. Mail the coupon below 
without delay. 


To British Publications Inc., 
30 E, 60th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


I accept your New Leaver offer to send 
me ENCOUNTER for six months for 


$3.00 (Starting December issue). My 
payment is enclosed, 
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a Get Frappy” * 

NG '\ V_LONNIE SATTIN- SHERRY O'NEIL - de Mattiazzi 


















IF SHAW HAD WRITTEN THE REVIEWS 
HIMSELF — THEY COULDN'T BE BETTER! 





“Deftness and charm... humor as well 
as grace... it flashes the intellectual vigor 
and impudence of Mr. Shaw!" —N. Y. Times 


rn d Lesbo, MG. Dink 
« Bernard Shaw 
"the Doctors. Dilemma.’ 


Trans Lux 52nd on Lexington 120. 
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at: 12:15, 2:15, 4:15, 6:10, 8:10, 10:10 


"Nothing Short of Delicious . . . It Will Dazzle 
You!" —Mirror 





"Exuberantly Pleasant!" —Wor-Tel. & Sun 


"A Thing of Delightful Shavian Wit!" —Post 


"Brilliant . . . Flashing Wit!" —Herald Tribune 
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THE MURDER TRIAL THAT 
SHOCKED THE WORLD! 
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THE 
WORKMEN'S 
CIRCLE 


(jointly with the 
| Jewish Labor Committee) 
| 


Announces 3 Courses 
of the 


on 


| "JEWISH LIFE TODAY" 


Wednesdays 
from 7 to 9 P.M. 
beginning Jan. 7, 1959 


at Atran Center 

| 25 E. 78th St. (Madison Ave.) 
| 

| 


| Fridays (2nd and 4th) 
from 7:15 to 8:45 P.M. 
beginning Jan. 23, 1959 


at Fraternal Clubhouse 
110 W. 48th St., N.Y.C. 


Thursdays 
at 8:30 P.M. 
beginning Jan. 22, 1959 
at W. C. School #3 
100 Van Cortland Park So., 


Bronx 


Registration fee 
for each course 
$5.00 
Designate which course you 
want and send to 


E-S Division 





| Institute on Jewish Affairs 


WORKMEN'S CIRCLE | 


175 E. Broadway, N. Y. 2, N. Y. 

















EUROPE 


We'll see the usual, plus Dublin past the Iron 
Curtain—Africa to "Sweden. A different trip— 
for the young in spirit who want to be accom- 
panied but not herded around. 
—Aho trips, $685-$1350— 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia, Box — Pasadena, California 
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Pesotta, Rose: Days of Our Lives. (Mark Starr) 5/5 
Pfeiffer, Karl: W. Somerset Maugham: A Candid Portrait, (Max Cosman) 12/29 
Phelps, Robert: Heroes and Orators. (James Rorty) 10/6 
The Planet Earth. (John Unterecker) 3/24 
Plant Life. (John Unterecker) 3/24 
Powell, Dawn: A Cage for Lovers. (Granville Hicks) 2/10 


The Perils of Prosperity. (Ben B. Seligman) 11/10- 


9/15 ~ 


| Oliver H.: The Agrarian Foes of Bolshevism. (Mark Vishniak) 8/4-11 


Ramsaur, Ernest Edmondson Jr.: The Young Turks. (A, V. Sherman) 7/21-28 
Rand, Christopher: The Puerto Ricans. (Arnold Beichman) 12/22 
Read, Herbert: The Nature of Literature. (John Unterecker) 9/8 
Roosevelt, Eleanor: On My Own. (Ann F. Wolfe) 12/15 
Roper, Elmo: You and Your Leaders. (Norbert Muhlen) 6/2 


Ross, Ralph (with Ernest van den Haag): The Fabric of Society. (Will Herberg) 
..1/20 


Rowse, A. L,: 6/9 


The Churchills. (DeLancey Ferguson) 


G oovino. J. Salwyn: Liberalism: Its Meaning and History. (Hans Kohn). .11/17 
Schlesinger, Arthur M.: Prelude to Independence, (John D. Hicks) 3/3 
Schramm, Wilbur: Responsibility in Mass Communication. (Ronald W. May) 1/27 


Seott, Michael: A Time to Speak. (Keith Irvine) 12/1 
Sender, Ramon J.: Before Noon. (Max Cosman) 5/12 
Servan-Schreiber, Jean-Jacques :* Lieutenant in Algeria. (Oscar I. Janowsky). 9/29 
Silone, Ignazio: The Secret of Luca. (Raymond Rosenthal) 10/27 
Simmons, Ernst J.: Russian Fiction and Soviet Ideology. (Vera Sandomirksy 

Dunham) 12/22 
Sinclair, Upton: It Happened to Didymus. (William FE. Bohn) 4/28 


Singer, Isaac Bashevis: 


Sloan, Jacob (ed. and tr.): Notes from the Warsaw Ghetto: 


The Journal of 
Emmanuel Ringelblum. (Jerzy G. Gliksman) 


11/3 

Snow, C. P.: The Conscience of the Rich. (Granville Hicks) 3/10 
Sprigge, Elizabeth: Gertrude Stein. (Max Cosman) 4/7 
Stalin’s Correspondence with Churchill, Attlee, Roosevelt and Truman, 1941-45. 
(Arthur Schlesinger Jr.) 12/8 
Stevenson, Elizabeth, (ed.): A Henry Adams Reader. (Erie L. MecKitrick) 6/2 
y Hippolyte: Notes on England. (Gabriel Gersh) 3/10 
Talbott, Phillips (with S. L. Poplai): India and America. (Sudhin Datta). ..5/19 


Tansill, Charles Callan: America and the Fight for Irish Freedom. (Ann F. Wolfe) 


3/17 

Teller, Edward (with Albert L, Latter): Our Nuclear Future. (Charles M. 
Herzfeld) 4/28 

Tillion, Germaine: Algeria: The Realities. (Lorna Hahn) 9/15 

Tindall, William York: The Literary Symbol. (John Unterecker) 9/8 

Titterton, E. W.: Facing the Atomic Future. (Charles M. Herzfeld) 4/28 

Tompkins, Stuart Ramsay: The Russian Intelligentsia. (George Fischer) 3/31 

Toynbee, Arnold: Christianity Among the Religions of the World. (Milton R. 
Konvitz) 11/24 

Trilling, Diana (ed.): The Selected Letters of D. H. Lawrence. (Sonya Rudikoff) 
stunedeines saeekedace ie 5/19 

= The (John Unterecker) 3/24 

Utley, Freda: Will the Middle East Go West? (Joel Carmichael) 1/6 
[Comment by Freda Utley, reply by Joel Carmichael, 1/27] 

. sam Arthur J. (with Joseph Bensman): Small Town in Mass Society. 
(Dennis H. Wrong) 3/3 
\\ aconer, David: A Place to Stand. (John Unterecker) 11/10 

Walter, Bruno: Gustav Mahler, (Richard L. Schoenwald) 4/7 

Walworth, Arthur: Woodrow Wilson, (Arthur Schlesinger Jr.) 7/7-14 

Warren, Robert Penn: Selected Essays. (Gerald Weales) 12/8 

Weidman, Jerome: The Enemy Camp, (James Rorty) 8/18-25 

Weisberger, Bernard A.: They Gathered at the River. (Gerald Weales) 6/16 

West, Rebecca: The Court and the Castle. (Geoffrey Wagner) 1/6 

White, Theodore H.: The Mountain Road. (Alfred Sundel) 12/1 

Whicher, George Frisbie: This Was a Poet. (John Unterecker) 4/28 

Wilson, Angus: A Bit Off the Map. (Harvey Curtis Webster) 5/26 

Wilson, Edmund: The American Earthquake. (John Lydenberg) 5/5 

Winwar, Frances: Oscar Wilde and the Yellow Nineties. (Ann F, Wolfe) 9/22 

Wolin, Simon (ed., with Robert M. Slusser): The Soviet Secret Police. (Boris 
I. Nicolaevsky) 2/17 


[Comment by Simon Wolin and Robert M. Slusser, 3/17; reply by Boris I. 
Nicolaevsky, 4/7] 
Wood, Alan: Bertrand Russell: The Passionate Skeptic. (Sydney Morgenbesser) 9/1 
Work, John M.: Face the Future, (William E. Bohn) 6/2 
Worthington, Marjorie: Miss Alcott of Concord, (DeLancey Ferguson) 11/24 
Wright, Louis B. (ed., with Marion Tinling): William Byrd of Virginia: The 
London Diary and Other Writings. (Thomas B. Schlesinger) 5/5 


Te RCENAR, Marguerite: Coup de Grace. (Helene Cantarella) 1/6 


; Z. A. B, (ed.): Germany and the Revolution in Russia, 1915-1918: 
Documents from the Archives of the German Foreign Ministry. (David Shub) 
12/1 

Zink, Harold: The United States in Germany, 1944-1955, (Gerard Braunthal) 2/24 
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Gimpel the Fool and Other Stories, (Alfred Kazin) 8/4-11 ~ 
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PUBLIC SERVICE PAMPHLETS 


THE U.S. AND LATIN AMERICA’S ECONOMY 
by W. S. Woytinsky 





DEMOCRACY AND DESEGREGATION 
by Sidney Hook 
15¢; 100 copies 


U.S. HOUSING: A NEW PROGRAM 
by Charles Abrams 


THE CRISIS IN U.S. DEFENSE 
by Klaus Knorr 


LET A HUNDRED FLOWERS BLOOM 


by Mao Tse-tung 
{notes and introduction by G. F. Hudson) 


CONSERVING OUR GREAT OUTDOORS 
by Richard Neuberger 


free on request; include 4c postage 
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A Cultural, Educational and Social Welfare Project of the People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc., Tamiment, Pa. 
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